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‘*Commission Comments”’ in the 
preceding number of Exchange noted 
the initiation of an editorial policy: we 
will henceforth publish occasionally 
**thematic’’ issues which will enable us 
to focus attention on a particular and 
timely aspect of international educa- 
tional and cultural affairs. We 
announced at that time a subsequent 
number which would deal with U.S.- 
Latin American exchanges. This is that 
number. 

Our reasons for devoting an entire 
issue of Exchange to this subject at this 
time are not hard to explain. For the 
first time in many years an American 
President has unequivocally advocated 
an increase in intellectual, social, 
cultural, and educational exchanges 
between the United States and Latin 
America. We carry his remarks on this 
subject in the Commission’s recommen- 
dation for the establishment of a 
Western Hemisphere Center. Perhaps 
still more significantly, the President 
has suited his actions to his words. His 
support of a greatly expanded ‘*Friend- 
ship Force’’ has already shown results. 
His dispatch of Mrs. Carter to Latin 
America in June is likely to give further 
impetus to his intentions. Ambassador 
Jova has admirably elaborated on this 
new attitude of the Carter Administra- 
tion in our lead article and noted other 
compelling reasons why this is a propi 
tious moment to re-examine U.S. cul- 
tural relations with our neighbors to the 
south 

The Commission believes the Admin 
istration’s attention to this somewhat 
neglected aspect of U.S. foreign policy 
is long overdue. Hence this number of 
Exchange is being devoted in its entirety 
to articles dealing with various U.S.- 
Latin American programs. 

It goes without saying that in the 


space of one number Exchange cannot 


treat comprehensively so large a subject. 


There are obviously a great many activ 


ities in progress which merit attention. 


Leonard H. Marks 
Chairman 


For example, we do not treat the new 
initiatives which we understand the 
State Department and AID plan to 
undertake, for they are still in the proc- 
ess Of elaboration; and in any case the 
general format of their activities is 
relatively familiar to readers of 
Exchange. But happily there are many 
other programs, many of them carved 
out quite without U.S. Government 
assistance, which merit attention. We 
would have liked to acknowledge more 
of them than we were able to in the 
space available. In short, this issue is 
illustrative. Its aim is to depict the 
geographic and functional scope of ex- 
isting programs, and thereby to suggest 
what remains to be done, as well as what 
has been successfully done. Ambassa- 
Latin Ameri- 
canist,’’ very helpfully supplements this 


dor Jova, speaking as a 


point in his informed ‘‘look’’ at our 
exchanges with Latin America. 

In this connection we were heartened 
to learn that the Administration is 
considering the establishment of a foun- 
dation for international cultural 
understanding which would encourage 
the import into the United States of 
cultural attractions from abroad. AID, 
CU, USIA, and other U.S. Government 
agencies are authorized to use public 
monies to assist in the export of 
American culture, but not in the import 
of foreign culture. Thus the proposed 
foundation would fill an important gap 
in U.S. Government programs by con- 
tributing directly to the ‘‘mutuality”’ of 
our exchanges. As it would add an im- 
portant new dimension to U.S. ex- 
changes with Latin America, the Com- 
mission hopes it will become a reality. 

The principal contribution of the 
Commission to the current thinking on 
how U.S. cultural relations with Latin 


America can be improved contains, ce! 
tainly, an element of this belief. Its pro- 
posal for the establishment of a Western 
Hemisphere Center which is genuinely 
inter-American is carried on pages 8-10 
The recommendation of the Commis 
sion is the culmination of several years 
of deliberation, dating back to a visit 
which the Commission paid in March 
1974 to the East-West Center in Hono- 
lulu. As the Chairman’s letter to 
Senator Sparkman and Congressman 
Zablocki indicates, the Commission did 
not attempt to present a blueprint for 
the organization and operation of a 
Center which would ‘‘draw together the 
finest available talent to discuss, con- 
duct research, and recommend alter- 
native courses of action on problems of 
inter-American concern.” It presented 
the concept for detailed study by the 
Congress because it found a wide con- 
sensus among specialists at home and 
abroad on U.S.-Latin American rela- 
tions that it was an idea whose time had 
come. Dr. Gonzalez-Reyes, Executive 
Secretary for Education, Science and 
Culture of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, supports this view and 
speaks, we believe, for many of his 
countrymen in his article on page 10. 

Still, there are those, both in govern- 
ment and out, who have their doubts 
about the validity of the concept. Their 
questions about it are summarized on 
page 12 by Mr. Hugh Key of the Inter- 
American Foundation. Since dissent 
breeds discussion, which may lead to 
clarification or conviction, Exchange is 
pleased to carry his point of view along 
with those of the Commission and Dr. 
Gonzalez-Reyes. We also invite our 
readers to express their own views on 
this Commission initiative. They can be 
sent directly to the House International 
Relations Committee or the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; or to the 
staff of the Commission, which will be 
happy to transmit them to appropriate 
authorities in the Congress. 
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A ‘*‘Latin Americanist’’ Looks 
at Exchange Programs 


Joseph John Jova 


A review of U.S.-Latin American cultural relations. 


A philosophical look at 


U.S.-Latin American relations during 
the Washington summer of 1977 sug- 
gests that the time may be ripe for new 
initiatives in intellectual, cultural, and 
educational exchanges. 

We can no longer realistically speak 
of a ‘‘special relationship’’ with Latin 
America. In fact, during the past 10 
years Our relations with Latin America 
have been severely buffeted, at times 
verging on confrontation. In the United 
States, a general disinterest in Latin 
America developed, partly because our 
attention was drawn to more acute crisis 
situations in other parts of the world. 
The low profile of the last administra- 
tion was also interpreted as a lack of in- 
terest. Moreover, Latin America itself 
changed greatly during the last decade. 
No longer a self-contained and paro- 
chial continent, its nations became ac- 
tive in the world scene as participants in 
Third World movements. These factors 
led to a strained north-south relation- 
ship during the early seventies. 

More recently, however, a healthier 
spirit of cooperation and understanding 
has developed on both sides. There is 


greater recognition of mutual inter- 
dependence, an acceptance that dia- 
logue on issues of potential conflict will 
more likely produce practical solutions 
benefitting the peoples of all our coun- 
tries. For its part, the United States has 
slowly come to realize that Latin Amer- 
ica, while possessing a considerable 
sense of regional identity, is not mono- 
lithic. The countries of Latin America 
represent various forms of government, 
different stages of development, and 
diverse cultural patterns. We are begin- 
ning to perceive the individuality of 
each of our southern neighbors. 

Nevertheless, if the remnants of a 
hemispheric relationship, ‘‘special’’ or 
not, are to form a cohesive policy for 
the future,—and that relationship has 
admirably served both partners during 
long segments of our histories—then we 
must nurture this new feeling of cooper- 
ation. 


The Human Component 
Obviously, One mutual objective is 


the development of a better life for the 
peoples of Latin America and the Unit- 
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to the Organization of American States 
(1969-74), and to Mexico (1974-77). He has headed U.S. delegations to a variety of 


ed States. Since the human component 
of the developmental process is a key to 
a better future, a principal target for 
sound development should be man him- 
self. Exchanges of people, whether in 
the academic, professional, scientific, 
performing arts, or other fields, touch 
directly on the human component. Such 
exchanges are the easiest and, in the 
long run, the surest way for our south- 
ern neighbors to relate to the enormous 
partner in the equation, the United 
States. Exchanges also can help focus 
the attention of U.S. citizens on Latin 
America and on the human aspect of its 
development problems. 

The moment is propitious for an in- 
novative approach to exchanges. We 
have just commenced a new administra- 
tion in our own country. President 
Carter has shown an exceptional interest 
in Latin America and in exchange pro- 
grams as a means to strengthen our ties 
with the region and with individual 
countries in that region. His first Pres- 
idential visitor was, by no coincidence, 
President Lopez Portillo of Mexico. 

Even before Jimmy Carter took of- 
fice, his wife, Rosalynn Carter, visited 
Mexico as her husband’s personal repre- 
sentative at the inauguration of the new 
Mexican President. More recently, Mrs. 
Carter led an important official mission 
to Latin America, visiting nine countries 
and establishing direct and personal 
contacts with the Latin American 
leaders and their peoples. The conversa- 
tions that she undertook during her mis- 














sion were a sincere and vivid indication 
of her interest and that of her husband 
in Latin America. 

President Carter, in his first ap 
pearance before the Organization of 
American States (OAS) in April of this 
year, spoke specifically about ex- 
changes. He stated: ‘‘Exchanges will 
continue, either with or without govern- 
ment help. But there are steps that 
governments can take to speed up and 
enhance this process. In the months 
ahead, therefore, we plan to explore 
with your governments—individually 
and here in the OAS—new people-to- 
people programs, and increases in pro- 
fessional and scientific exchanges.’’ He 
went on to say, ‘‘I have seen clearly how 
greatly our country has been blessed and 
enriched by the peoples and cultures of 
the Caribbean and Latin America... 
My heart and my interests to a major 
degree are in Latin America.”’ 

The President outlined several steps 
that the United States would take in re- 
gard to Latin America. He said we 
would give urgent attention to negoti- 
ating a new treaty with Panama on the 
canal, as this is an issue of importance 
not only for Panama but also for the 
United States and our relations with the 
entire Hemisphere. Similarly, he indi- 
cated a readiness to discuss with the 
Cuban Government—without precondi- 
tions—a wide range of divisive issues. 

The President also decided to move 
forward on two long-pending interna- 
tional conventions, stating that we 
would sign Protocol One of the Treaty 
of Tlatelolco on the denuclearization of 
Latin America, and that we would ad- 
here to the Inter-American Convention 
on Human Rights negotiated several 
years ago in San Jose, Costa Rica. Al- 
though we helped negotiate the Inter- 
American Convention, Senate ratifica- 
tion for it was not sought due to a fear 
that it might be used in some way as an 
intrusion On our own sovereignty. Both 
these measures are major and practical 
steps by the Carter administration. 


Communication Gap 


Still, the communication gap between 
-the United States and Latin America re- 
mains wide. Although we are linked by 
many elements of a common history 
and geography, by trade patterns, as 
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well as by common problems and issues, 
we also suffer from misconceptions in 
regard to one another. We can be en- 
couraged by the fact that today, unlike 
other more romantic moments of our 
recent past, we at least both recognize 
the existence of such a gap. We are more 
realistic because we can now candidly 
acknowledge that we have different per- 
ceptions. 

In the United States, a serious lack of 
knowledge and often of interest, let 
alone appreciation, is evident concern- 
ing Latin America. Stereotypes still fill 
the vacuum. On the other side, an avid 
interest in the United States is accom- 
panied by often distorted views. Yet 
readers of the local press in even the 
smallest country of Latin America can 
maintain a fairly current knowledge of 
political, economic, and cultural events 
in the United States. As anyone with an 
interest in Latin America must know, 
this is not true from our end of the spec- 
trum! Latin America is given a most su- 
perficial treatment even in our best 
newspapers. Only through specialized 
journals and research can an accurate 
picture of events in Latin America be 
gained. Nevertheless, in the United 
States there are many active and presti- 
gious centers for the study of Latin Am- 
erica. I would hope that Latin American 
universities would show a similar inter- 
est in creating centers for North Ameri- 
can Studies. 


The peoples of the Southern Hemis- 
phere, having now become part of the 
world scene, are much less in awe of us 
than they once were. They respect our 
vitality, the success of our democratic 
and open system, our technology and 
prosperity. But they feel that we have an 
insatiable thirst for the world’s re- 
sources, that we consume an unfair pro- 
portion of humanity’s wealth, that we 
are unwilling to share our markets and 
our more advanced technology, and 
that we often used our great power arbi- 
trarily in the past. Today the nations of 
Latin America are more confident, in- 
dependent, and self-aware. 

Recognizing this change, President 
Carter has said that, ‘‘What we need is a 
wider and more flexible approach work- 
ed out in close cooperation with you. 
Together we will develop policies more 
suited to each nation’s variety and po- 
tential. . . A single U.S. policy toward 
Latin America and the Caribbean 
makes little sense.”’ 

The President recognized, however, 
that within the diversity of Latin Amer- 
ica there is also a certain unity and sense 
of regional identity, and he very wisely 
stressed that our new policy is not in- 
tended to divide Latin American nations 
one from the other nor to separate them 
from the main current of the world’s 
affairs. As the President indicated, pro- 
ductive solutions must be approached 
on a variety of planes, ‘‘globally, re- 
gionally, and bi-laterally.’’ 

But just as man does not live by bread 
alone, development cannot come about 
purely through economic measures. De- 
velopment must be advocated on a vari- 
ety of levels. It is significant that for the 
first time in inter-American history the 
U.S. Government has shown a willing- 
ness to contribute directly to the Inter- 
American Cultural Fund of the OAS. 


Exchange Programs 


It is widely recognized that U.S. cul- 
tural and educational exchange activi- 
ties have not kept pace adequately with 
change in Latin America. Past U.S. 
Government and private foundation ac- 
tivities contributed significantly to de- 
velopment in Latin America. But recent 
programs, both government and pri- 
vate, have not kept up with the ferment. 
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lronically, many programs are declining 
just as a generation of new leaders and 
technocrats trained under earlier U.S. 
programs have begun to move into in- 
fluential positions. I understand that 
our government-sponsored cultural ex- 
change programs with Latin America 
are some 30 percent below what they 
were 10 years ago, and AID programs 
are now often focused on other less- 
developed areas of the world. 

However, within various executive 
agencies, as well as in our own Con- 
gress, there is a growing recognition that 
exchange programs which bring our 
peoples together are of key importance. 
At a recent ceremony Governor John J. 
Gilligan, Administrator of AID, em- 
phasized the ‘‘people’’ aspect of devel- 
opment; this leads me to hope that even 
in those areas where AID’s develop- 
mental programs have diminished 
through priorities and limitations on 
resources, AID will find it wise to con- 
tinue its ‘‘ people’’-oriented programs. 

The State Department, through its 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs (CU), has also taken a much more 
sharply focused approach to ex- 
changes in general. It is putting an in- 
creased emphasis on multinational in- 
ter-American group seminars which 
bring together key professionals from 
the Southern Hemisphere and from the 
United States. These theme-oriented 
programs of interaction are rounded out 
by a subsequent travel program. Initi- 
ated by CU and carried out through 
Meridian House’s Visitor Program Ser- 
vice, they create a mutual learning proc- 
ess. Seminars have already been held on 
themes such as pluralism in the Amer- 
ican society, the political process in the 
United States, and economics. Other 
possible themes that I strongly recom- 
mend are: comparative law, natural re- 
source utilization, instructional tech- 
nology, environment, and energy. 

A major issue between North and 
South is trade: Latin America feels 
strongly that a grave imbalance exists in 
our trading relationship and that Latin 
American exports should have easier ac- 
cess to U.S. markets. These Latin aspir- 
ations deserve our attention. At the 
same time, questions on trade can be the 
most difficult to resolve due to broadly 
based protectionist counterpressures 
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from U.S. interests that stand to lose 
from liberalized trading policies. There- 
fore, a highly constructive project 
would be to bring together Latin Amer- 
ican manufacturers of soft goods with 
U.S. counterparts. Such a project would 
give both sides a more realistic view of 
the possibilities for increased trade, par- 
ticularly as the recently enacted General 
System of Preferences (GSP) provides 
opportunities, not fully utilized as yet, 
for manufactured goods from develop- 
ing nations to have better access to U.S. 
markets. Latin America is in a privi- 
leged position among less developed 
countries to benefit from GSP. 


The Private Sector 


But it is idle to talk of exchanges as if 
they existed only at the governmental 
level. It is a revelation to recognize the 
enormous role played by the U.S. pri- 
vate sector and by voluntary agencies. 
U.S. companies, which have not had an 
easy time in the Third World of late, are 
now demonstrating a new sensitivity to 
the national pride and sovereign rights 
of their hosts. U.S. companies are dis- 
covering that if they are to prosper—in- 
deed to survive—in the developing 
countries they must become true mem- 
bers of the communities in which they 
operate. Accordingly, the concept of 
corporate good citizenship is gaining 
general acceptance, and U.S. companies 
are engaged in a variety of projects, in- 
cluding exchanges, which go greatly be- 
yond their traditional roles. 

With respect to volunteer agencies 
and the whole concept of volunteerism, 
I must say that my return to private life 
and my association with Meridian 
House International have led me to a 
new understanding and respect for the 
strength of volunteerism in the United 
States. Volunteer participation gives 
warmth and adds the necessary human 
element to U.S. exchange programs. 

Among the many worthwhile volun- 
teer programs involved with Latin Am- 
erica, I am particularly familiar with 
Partners of the Americas and the 
Amigos de las Americas. The Partners’ 
organization has long brought groups 
from individual U.S. States into a part- 
nership arrangement with similar 
groups in the various countries of Latin 
America. This exchange of persons has 


effected a transfer of skills and re 
sources for development and has laid 
the groundwork for continuing personal 
relationships of the most vital kind. 
(The Friendship Force, a new organiza- 
tion headquartered in Atlanta, drew 
some of its first inspiration from the 
work of the Partners. It is a very prom- 
ising program which is worldwide rather 
than limited only to Latin America.) 

The Amigos, based in Houston, 
Texas, might be called a volunteer 
‘*Junior Peace Corps.’’ It trains young 
people of high school and college age 
for paramedical and community devel- 
opment work and then sends them for 
summer service to countries of Latin 
America. These young people are sta- 
tioned in remote villages and engage in 
immunization programs, health educa- 
tion, and English-language teaching. All 
three of my children did stints with the 
Amigos de las Americas and have ever 
since had a deep interest in the social 
problems of Latin America. This pro- 
gram gave them an opportunity to 
intercommunicate with campesino 
groups in a way usually impossible for 
the children of a professional diplomat. 

These private programs in the field of 
exchange of persons truly respond to 
Latin American needs. The Partners 
program is a two-way street. It sends 
U.S. groups to Latin America for work 
and also brings Latin American groups 
to their sister states for similar work and 
orientation. The Amigos is now at- 
tempting to round-out its program by 
recruiting Latin American youths for 
social work in their own countries and 
perhaps in the United States. 


Information Clearinghouse 


These are only two of the myriad ex- 
change programs operating from the 
United States. The number and variety 
of private and governmental efforts in 
this field have made me appreciate the 
compelling need for an inventory of 
programs to create a data bank reflect- 
ing the true level of our present national 
activity. An inventory would allow bet- 
ter coordination of governmental, insti- 
tutional, and individual efforts in this 
field. 

There is also a similar need for an in- 
formation clearinghouse in view of the 
number of private and governmental ex- 











change programs. A nongovernmental 
umbrella organization could provide 
and channel information, identify re- 
sources, and bring more coordination to 
the entire U.S.—Latin America ex- 
change effort. It would also develop 
more direct communication among U.S. 
groups at all levels. 

I recall from experience that both in 
Chile and later in Mexico we attempted 
to make an inventory of the various ac- 
tivities of this type that were taking 
place in each of those single countries 
and found the task gargantuan to the 
extent that a definitive inventory proved 
beyond our capacity. However, it is 
worth doing, because we must get a bet- 
ter grasp on both the number and the 
nature of exchanges, public and private. 
An inventory and clearinghouse would 
give us a better and more balanced view 
of the different kinds of exchanges un- 
derway, would permit a comparison of 
their relative values, reduce duplication, 
and give all concerned better insights on 
required initiatives. 


Hemispheric Research 


Looking ahead, I would say that we 
need more direct institutional connec- 
tions, not only between universities, but 
also between professional associations, 
theatres, libraries, museums, and 
**think tanks.’’ Such connections are ex- 
tremely valuable, as they strengthen the 
participating institutions and give a cer- 
tain permanence to the exchange proc- 
ess. The concept of a North-South or 
Western Hemisphere Center has long 
been studied but has never managed to 
get off the ground. The fear has often 
been expressed that such a center might 
duplicate the functions and divert re- 
sources from existing government and 
private programs. On the other hand, 
this year’s report of the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs gives the 
concept a new look which seems promis- 
ing. A center which would be inter-Am- 
erican in all respects and would be a 
‘*problem-related’’ institution could fill 
a useful hemispheric function. In fact, 
African and other Third World coun- 
‘tries might also eventually participate in 
some manner in the center’s activities 
regarding problems that are common to 
the developing world. 


Joint research, thovgh costly, be- 
tween universities on specific problems 
can yield beneficial results to both 
North and South America. Exchanges 
dealing with social issues contribute to 
contemporary needs and should include 
the women’s movement, the role of la- 
bor, agrarian problems, and the whole 
field of the transfer of science and 
technology. 

The latter of course is crucial to 
development and with reason has been 
called ‘‘the spark of change.’’ I think we 
can be pleased that AID, the United Na- 
tions, and the OAS recognized this early 
on. The OAS Conference on Science 
and Technology for the Development of 
Latin America (CACTAL), held in 
Brasilia in 1972, was a milestone. The 
United Nations now plans a similar 
worldwide conference to be held in 
1979. A working group within the De- 
partment of State, headed by distin- 
guished diplomat, Ambassador Jean 
Marie Wilkowsky, is already preparing 
positions for this conference. 

On surveying exchanges between Lat- 
in America and ourselves we should not 
forget that today the United States has 
the fourth largest Spanish-speaking 
population in the world; this fact is be- 
ginning to raise our awareness of the na- 
tions to the south. As we develop new 
ways and new programs for understand- 
ing this Hemisphere and its peoples, our 
own Hispanic community should be a 
vital resource. 


A Two-Way Process 


While our efforts have been largely 
dedicated to closing the communica- 
tions gap from the North to the South, 
i.e., making the United States and its 
way of life better known in Latin Amer- 
ica, this also must be a two-way process. 
I find it encouraging that we are now 
making greater efforts to learn more 
about our neighbors’ histories and cul- 
tures. 

For instance, beginning on September 
29, 1978, the National Endowment for 
the Humanities and Meridian House In- 
ternational will sponsor a 6-week sym- 
posium in Washington on‘‘Mexico To- 
day.’’ The symposium, funded by the 
Endowment, will feature at least five 
major exhibitions of Mexican art and a 
series of lectures and panel discussions 


which will bring 40 Mexican scholars, 
economists, writers, and artisans to the 
United States to widen the horizons of 
our own people in regard to Mexico. 
Portions of the symposium will be 
brought to other American cities. The 
entrance of the Endowment for the 
Humanities into this important intellec- 
tual effort of raising North American 
consciousness and appreciation for a 
Latin American culture is a further 
demonstration of a fresh initiative in 
cultural exchanges. 

To conclude, relations between North 
and South America no longer can be 
taken for granted. Both sides have a 
mutual stake in the development of Lat- 
in America designed to enhance human 
life and its proper fulfillment. The key 
ingredient is the people themselves. Pro- 
grams which touch the lives of indivi- 
duals, which awaken new perceptions 
and motivations, and which raise new 
consciousness are crucial elements not 
only to understanding but to develop- 
ment. I am encouraged by much that I 
see going on in the field, though I can’t 
help but be disappointed that the num- 
ber of Latin Americans coming to our 
country through official exchange pro- 
grams has been reduced in recent years. 
I also question what seems to be a dis- 
parity in the number of Fulbright 
Scholars coming here from Europe as 
contrasted with the number from Latin 
America. I would hope that this dispari- 
ty could be addressed by our govern- 
ment, and it occurs to me that perhaps a 
White House conference on interna- 
tional exchanges might be the forum for 
such a discussion. A White House con- 
ference could raise the whole matter of 
exchanges to national prominence. 

Recently, in discussing the role of ex- 
changes in our Hemisphere, President 
Carter said, ‘‘The challenge we face is to 
awaken our institutions to the changing 
world.’’ Undoubtedly exchange activi- 
ties make a vital contribution toward 
such an awakening. They also provide 
an opportunity for constructive cooper- 
ation without sentimentality, but with a 
strong sense of tradition; without pater- 
nalism, but with respect for the sover- 
eignty, the independence, the dignity, 
and the personality of each nation 
which must find its own road to its 
future. CJ 
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The Advisory Commission has been studying the idea of a North-South or Western 
Hemisphere Center since 1974. The following four-part section reflects the latest 
Commission thinking on the idea as well as the views of two independent observers. 














Advisory Commission Letter to Congress 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


For three years the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs has periodi- 
cally considered the desirability and fea- 
sibility of the establishment of a center 
where scholars, officials and other lead- 
ers of Western Hemisphere countries 
could meet together to address problems 
of mutual concern. In fact, as long ago 
as November 21, 1975, it sent a recom- 
mendation on the subject to the Honor- 
able Dante Fascell, who had expressed 
an interest in it. The Commission’s in- 
terest had been stimulated by a visit in 
March 1974 to the Center for Cultural 
and Technical Interchange Between 
East and West (The East-West Center) 
in Honolulu. 

As the length of our study suggests, 
we discovered that the question is com- 
plex. We found among those with a par- 
ticular interest in U.S.-Latin American 





The U.S. Advisory Commission on In- 
ternational Educational and Cultural 
Affairs transmitted this letter and the 
recommendation (page 8) on the estab- 
lishment of a Western Hemisphere 
Center to The Honorable Clement J. 
Zablocki, Chairman of the House Inter- 
national Relations Committee, and to 
The Honorable John J. Sparkman, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, on June 14, 1977. 
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relations a wide consensus that a 
“Western Hemisphere Center’’ could, if 
properly conceived and operated, make 
an important contribution to improved 
communication among nations, which 
is, we believe, the basis for improved 
mutual understanding. But we did not 
find agreement on details of its organ- 
ization, funding, function and location. 
We nevertheless believe that the mo- 
ment is propitious for the launching of 
the idea. On March 24, 1977, the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs assured the House 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs that ‘‘President Carter has shown 
an unprecedented interest in Latin 
America.’’ Less than a month later, on 
April 14, the President indicated that his 
interest in Latin America transcended 
the customary political, economic rela- 
tionships. Speaking to the Permanent 
Council of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (OAS), the President said: 


. .intellectual, social, cultural, and 
educational exchanges [between the 
United States and Latin American 
countries] will continue either with or 
without government help. But there are 
steps that governments can take to 
speed up and enhance this process. In 
the months ahead, therefore, we plan to 
explore with your governments new 
people-to-people programs, an_ in- 
crease in professional and scientific ex- 
changes, and other ways of strengthen- 
ing the ties that already link us. 


The concept of a Western Hemisphere 


Center as our Commission envisages it 
would, we believe, serve the ends enun- 
ciated by the President. We therefore 
believe it should be examined now, 
while the new Administration is work- 
ing Out the details of its Latin American 
policy, by those who are in a position to 
take positive action on it: namely, the 
White House, the State Department and 
the Committees of the Senate and the 
House who are responsible for interna- 
tional affairs. We therefore recommend 
that the appropriate Congressional 
Committee soon begin hearings to de- 
termine whether, or how, the establish- 
ment of a center of the kind we propose 
would serve our national interest. 

The Commission regrets that it is not 
able to present for the Committee’s con- 
sideration a detailed plan for a ‘‘West- 
ern Hemisphere Center.’’ Unfortunate- 
ly, it does not have the resources to 
undertake the careful research required 
to produce such a blueprint. However, 
its earlier investigations have revealed a 
number of problems and _ proposals 
which might serve as a basis for the 
hearings we recommend. These are out- 
lined in the enclosed document, ‘‘Rec- 
ommendation for the Establishment of 
a Western Hemisphere Center.’’ 

1 would welcome an opportunity to 
present our views at the earliest possible 
date. 


Sincerely, 
Leonard H. Marks 

















Recommendation for the Establishment of a 
Western Hemisphere Center 


I. THE CONCEPT 

The Advisory Commission recom- 
mends the establishment of an institu- 
tion to be called ‘‘The Western Hem- 
isphere Center.’’ Its basic purpose 
would be to provide a site (or sites) 
where scholars, officials, and leaders 
from Western Hemisphere nations can 
meet, cOmmunicate, coordinate activ- 
ities, and, where appropriate, work to- 
gether toward the solution of common 
problems. 

We believe the following conditions 
are essential to its success. 


e That it be inter-American in its 
governing board, faculty and staff. 


e That it draw together the finest 
available talent to discuss, conduct 
research, and recommend alterna- 
tive courses of action on problems 
of inter-American concern. 


¢ That it be jointly funded by par- 
ticipating nations. 


¢ That it be associated with a major 
research center in the United 
States, with subsidiary centers 
elsewhere in the Hemisphere if this 
appears on further study to be de- 
sirable. 


¢ That it be a ‘‘problem-oriented’’ 
institution, rather than one with a 
specific curriculum leading to the 
granting of academic degrees. 


Il. PROBLEMS TO BE RESOLVED 


Although the Commission agrees on 
this general concept, it recognizes that 
substantial questions must be resolved 
before the Center can be established. 
Paramount among them are the follow- 
ing. 


1. Where Will the Center Be Located? 


* Some argue for a site in the United 
States for two principal reasons: a) 
the research facilities and infra- 


structure required for the Center 
are more likely to be found at a 
large American university than 
anywhere else in the Hemisphere; 
b) it may be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for Latin American coun- 
tries to agree on one of their num- 
ber to accommodate the proposed 
Center. 


¢ Some argue for a site in Latin 
America because they believe this 
would reduce Latin American fear 
of U.S. domination and encourage 
participation of Latin American 
nations. 


¢ Some argue specifically for Puerto 
Rico, because it is centrally located 
and reflects both U.S. and Latin 
American cultures. Others oppose 
Puerto Rico for that very reason: it 
is neither fish nor fowl, and there- 
fore would be unacceptable to both 
North and South Americans. 


® Some have specifically proposed a 
location within the present Canal 
Zone in the expectation that estab- 
lishment of a Center there could be 
tied to the present negotiations on 
the Panama Canal. Others have 
vigorously opposed this suggestion 
on the grounds of political tensions 
within Panama and between 
Panama and other countries. 


* Some have argued for no major 
central headquarters at all. They 
suggest an administrative head- 
quarters with research subsites at 
major research and university cen- 
ters in various parts of the Hem- 
isphere. 


2. How Will! the Center Be Funded? 


The Commission believes, as noted 
above, that the Center is most likely to 
succeed if each participating nation con- 
tributes to it financially; however, it is 
far from certain that, at least initially, 


all other hemispheric countries would be 
willing and able to contribute. This un- 
certainty requires decisions on the fol- 
lowing points. 


¢ How will the Center be financed 
initially? Is the United States will- 
ing to underwrite the initial cost in- 
volved? (The U.S. appropriated 
$10 million in 1960 to establish the 
East-West Center.) If other na- 
tions are willing to contribute to the 
initial cost, how is each one’s share 
to be determined? Will noncon- 
tributing nations be allowed to par- 
ticipate initially—or ever—in the 
Center’s activities? 


¢ How will annual operating costs be 
met? Is the United States willing to 
underwrite all costs if no other na- 
tions contribute? (In FY 1977 the 
U.S. appropriation for the East- 
West Center was $10 million.) If 
other nations do contribute, how is 
their share to be determined? Will 
noncontributing nations be permit- 
ted to participate in the Center’s 
activities? 

¢ Can local currencies available to 
the United States in five South 
American countries (Brazil, Chile, 
Argentina, Peru, Colombia) 
through the Social Progress Trust 
Fund be utilized in any way to sup- 
port the Center? 

e Can participating nations make 
contributions ‘‘in kind’’—i.e., 
equipment, facilities, personnel— 
or must all contributions be in 
cash? 


3. How Will 
ministered? 


the Center Be Ad- 


The Commission has indicated its belief 
that to be successful the Center should 
be inter-American in governing board, 
faculty and staff. Stating the principle 
does not, however, automatically realize 
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it. In planning for the Center, we believe 
the following questions must be an- 
swered. 


¢ The basic question is whether the 
Center will be one main complex, 
like the East-West Center, or 
whether it should have one admin- 
istrative center with affiliated in- 
stitutes in several countries, more 
like the United Nations University. 


¢ Re the governing board: What 
should be its responsibilities? To 
whom will it be responsible? What 
would be its composition—by 
number and nationality? How will 
members be solicited? How long 
will they serve? What compensa- 
tion should they receive? 


¢ Re the faculty: How is the oper- 
ating head to be chosen? What will 
his tenure and compensation be? 
What staff and faculty will be re- 
quired? How will they be chosen? 
What the compensation of each? 
Or can the organizational pattern 
be left to the operating head when 
he has been named? 


4. How Should the Center Operate? 
i.e., What Should Its Program Be? 


A sound answer to this question is clear- 
ly fundamental to the success of the 
Center. It may also suggest answers to 
some questions raised above. The 
Commission has recommended only 
that the Center not be a degree-granting 
institution with a fixed curriculum. It 
has left for further study such basic 
questions as the following. 


¢ Should the Center be organized, 
like the East-West Center, into a 
series of institutes each dealing 
with one subject area? Or should it 
be more eclectic in its approach? 


¢ Should it provide regular courses, 
through lectures and seminars? Or 
should it be a place where scholars 
conduct independent research alone 
or in small groups? 


¢ Should it concentrate research on a 
given topic in the hands of scholars 
directly allied to the Center? Or 
should it ‘‘contract out’’ research 
to other institutions? Or should it 
do some of both? 
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e Should it indulge in ‘‘pure’’ re- 
search, or should it limit itself to 
**problem-solving’’ activities? If 
so, how can these ends best be 
accomplished? 


¢ How can it assure the collaboration 
of the best talent throughout the 
Hemisphere on the most relevant 
issues? 


Ill. SOME PROPOSALS 
TO CONSIDER 


In the course of its investigations the 
Commission heard a number of specific 
proposals for an institution resembling, 
or related to, its concept of a Western 
Hemisphere Center. Elements of these 
various proposals are responsive to 
some of the questions listed above, or 
have features which might be incorpor- 
ated into a final plan for a Center. We 
mention below those which appear to us 
to merit particular attention, without in 
any way suggesting that this is a defini- 
tive and complete inventory of all rele- 
vant suggestions. 


1. The University of Texas has put 
forward a thoroughly worked-out pro- 
posal for a Center with headquarters at 
the University of Texas in Austin, but 
drawing upon the extensive facilities of 
the University of Texas System and the 
Texas A. & M. System. 

It suggests a governing board of rep- 
resentatives from U.S. universities and 
government, international organiza- 
tions and Latin American and Canadian 
institutions. 

Its operations would ‘‘reflect hemis- 
pheric needs and should probably be in- 
itiated by the convening of an organ- 
izational conference. . .of representa- 
tives from a wide range of hemispheric 
nations, educational institutions and 
other policy-influencing bodies.’’ Oper- 
ational possibilities include: a group of 
Senior Fellows, assisted by a group of 
Junior Fellows, working on selected 
projects and conducting problem-cen- 
tered or policy seminars, a publication 
series, a radio broadcast series, and 
small, high-level policy conferences. 

Methods of funding the Center are 
not delineated, but the University has 
available a site for central offices of the 
secretariat, plus study rooms and a 
computer terminal. 


2. Ambassador Hewson Ryan, for- 
mer Ambassador to Honduras and 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs and presently a 
professor at the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, has recommended a 
forum ‘‘designed to serve as a coordin- 
ating link among major Western Hem- 
isphere universities and other research 
centers....”” 

With its primary goal to foster and 
enhance communication among univer- 
sity and intellectual centers in the Amer- 
icas, the forum’s program would in- 
clude: organizing seminars, confer- 
ences, and short courses on priority 
themes; providing or facilitating grants 
to individual centers and scholars for 
basic research; financing the publication 
and dissemination of research and con- 
ference findings; increasing and 
strengthening relationships of Hemis- 
phere universities among each other and 
with international organizations; 
strengthening and improving university 
teaching in the Western Hemisphere, 
with particular emphasis on mutual un- 
derstanding among nations and peoples 
of the Hemisphere. 

A distinctive feature of this proposal 
is that it would provide for ‘‘the rota- 
tion of its secretariat among various 
regions on a regular basis.’’ 

The forum would initially be funded 
by an unrestricted grant from the Con- 
gress, but would later expect to receive 
funds ‘‘from various sources in various 
currencies.”’ 


3. The Woodrow Wilson Interna- 
tional Center for Scholars has recently 
launched a new program under the di- 
rection of Dr. Abraham Lowenthal, 
former Director of Studies at the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. 

Funded by a series of foundation 
grants, the program aims to create a 
high-level research center that will 
‘make a real contribution to the ex- 
change of ideas among Latin Americans 
and North Americans, and also between 
scholars and those who are interested in 
the region from a variety of other pro- 
fessional perspectives: from govern- 
ments, international organizations, the 
press, the professions, etc. 

It is overseen by a nine-member Aca- 
demic Council which includes distin- 
guished scholars from Argentina, Bra- 
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zil, Chile, Mexico, Trinidad, as well as 
the United States. 

The program will bring ‘‘five special- 
ists on Latin American or Inter-Amer- 
ican affairs (at least two of them Latin 
Americans) to the Center as resident 
Fellows doing fundamental research ina 
variety of disciplines; . . . will support a 
small number of distinguished guest 
scholars and two graduate student sum- 
mer interns each year;. . . and will spon- 
sor seminars, colloquia, and confer- 
ences.”’ 


4. Dr. Donald Ross, 
Wilmington (Delaware) College, has 
been involved in the establishment of an 
organization called ‘‘Hemisphere 
West’’ which will operate in a former 
hotel in Dorado Beach, Puerto Rico. 

Involved with Wilmington College in 
the project are the College of Boca 
Raton (Florida), and the Mayagues 
Campus for Engineering (Puerto Rico). 
The project has the support of the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico; Raymond Shafer, 
former Governor of Pennsylvania and 
special counsel to former Vice President 
Rockefeller; and the resident Commis- 
sioner of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. Its Director is Thomas Maloney, 
former Mayor of Wilmington. 

‘*Hemisphere West’’ projects a part- 
nership among business and industrial 
firms, educational institutions, and the 
Governments of the United States, 
Canada, and Latin American countries, 
and hopes for funding from all these 
sources. In its operations it proposes to 
be ‘‘somewhat separated from, but very 
much involved with’’ universities. 

According to its prospectus, ‘‘the ob- 
jective of the Center will be to investi- 
gate the nature of cross-cultural inter- 
action and to suggest ways of solving or 
dealing with problems of misunder- 
standing that so often accompany it. 
The Center’s goal will be to understand 
better the cultural reasons for incorrect 
assumptions between nations and cul- 
tures and to develop strategies for deal- 
ing with them through positive action.’”’ 


5. Senator Jacob Javits of New York 
has originated a suggestion that the es- 
tablishment of some kind of inter-Am- 
erican center be tied to the Panama 
Canal negotiations. We believe he 
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means by this that a facility within the 
present Canal Zone be set aside for an 
inter-American institution. Possible fa- 
cilities which could be used for this pur- 
pose are the School of the Americas run 
by the U.S. Army, or the Inter-Amer- 
ican Air Force Academy at Albrook 
Field. 

A variation on this theme proposes 
the use of one of these facilities for the 
headquarters and seminar/conference 
site of an Inter-American Center, while 
research subsites could then be set up at 
major research and university centers in 
various parts of the Hemisphere. Each 
of these would be headed by an asso- 
ciate director and could be designed to 
utilize the particular research capacities 
of that institution or area. 


6. Other institutions which the Com- 
mission knows to be interested in the 
idea and which would therefore be 
worth hearing from are: 


@ The Center for Latin American 
Studies, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


¢ The Center of Latin American 
Studies, University of Pittsburgh. 


¢ Latin American Center, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


e The Latin American Studies 
Association. 


¢ The Inter-American Foundation. 


¢ The Organization of American 
States. [ 








Notes in Support of a Western 
Hemisphere Center 


Eduardo Gonzalez-Reyes 


The Western Hemisphere Center is an 
idea whose time has come. Important— 
indeed fundamental— questions still 
need to be settled, but the notion of es- 
tablishing some sort of infrastructure 
for bringing together the best minds of 
the Western Hemisphere appears to 
have wide acceptance. It is timely, I be- 
lieve, to begin the practical steps of de- 
termining exactly what this Center 
should be. 

We have, first of all, the fortunate 
precedent of the East-West Center, 
which is already operating in Honolulu. 
This institution conducts classes for 
students, but to my mind there is no ne- 
cessity for the Western Hemisphere 
Center to do so. It is much more impor- 





Dr. Gonzdlez-Reyes is Executive Secre- 
tary for Education, Science and Culture 
of the Organization of American States. 


tant to establish a site for the exchange 
of information, a repository for the ar- 
tifacts of our cultures, and a meeting 
ground at which the leaders of our re- 
gion in various disciplines may consider 
the important issues before them. 

For the truth is that our great Latin 
American universities, with very few ex- 
ceptions, do not contribute enough to 
the integration of the Hemisphere. 
Rather, they limit themselves to the 
study of their own particular locality. 

My own experience in the universities 
of both the North and the South con- 
vinces me that the universities of Latin 
America have a great deal to learn from 
those of the United States. However, the 


' The East-West Center is a national educaiional 
institution designed to promote better understand- 
ing among the peoples of Asia, the Pacific, and the 
United States. Located in Hawaii, the Center brings 
together people who seek solutions of common 
problems affecting their societies. 
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‘*. , . it makes good sense for the OAS to take a leading role in 
planning the Center. After all, the OAS is working continually 
on inter-Americanism. It already has the administrative momen- 


tum underway.’’ 











U.S. system is far from ideal. Just as 
Latin universities frequently lack 
knowledge of U.S. society, so is there a 
lack of coordination in this country 
among various Latin American academ- 
ic centers. 

Lately, some responses to these prob- 
lems have come from both the North 
and the South. The College of Mexico 
has a program covering all of Latin 
America. At Sim6én Bolivar University 
in Caracas important work is being 
done on certain aspects of Latin Amer- 
ican economic and cultural integration. 
Brazil, also, has recently established a 
center of Latin American learning. 

And, on the North American side, at 
last the idea of the Western Hemisphere 
Center is being taken seriously. The 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Interna- 
tional Educational and Cultural Affairs 
has held meetings to discuss the con- 
cept, and it has submitted its recommen- 
dations to the U.S. Congress. Once the 
Congress has formalized its interest— 
through hearings, legislation, and, even- 
tually, funding—the pathways will be 
considerably smoothed. The interest al- 
ready manifested by some U.S. universi- 
ties guarantees flexibility to the result. 

In my own view, and speaking from 
the vantage point of the Organization of 
American States (OAS), it makes good 
sense for the OAS to take a leading role 
in planning the Center. After all, the 
OAS is working continually on inter- 
Americanism. It already has the admin- 
istrative momentum underway. 

I feel that this enterprise should pro- 
ceed in keeping with a long-standing 
OAS practice of setting up an organiza- 
tion and then granting it a certain 
amount of independence once it has 
been created. The Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank is a good example of 
this practice. It was created within the 
OAS, and it now operates on its own 
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and, in fact, has greatly outstripped the 
size of its parent organization. 

And, I am a great admirer of another 
practice more characteristic of U.S. 
academic life. A fledgling institution 
should not be granted all the funds that 
it may need for years to come as soon as 
it arrives in the world. I feel that it is far 
better to help it get started and then let it 
practice self-help when it sees the way to 
maturity. 

Also in regard to the funding of the 
Center, I believe it is of primary impor- 
tance that the United States not stand 
alone. The OAS administers a voluntary 
fund to which the United States is the 
major contributor, but to which the Lat- 
in American governments have also 
been willing to contribute. In this re- 
spect, success breeds success: the more 
accomplishments that occur, the more 
funding is made available. The same 
pattern would undoubtedly apply to the 
Western Hemisphere Center. Latin Am- 
erican countries, seeing that the Center 
would be of benefit to them, would also 
contribute directly. 


The Social Progress Trust Fund 


As for the United States, I believe it 
would be possible to work out a system 
whereby contributions from this rich, 
developed nation would touch the U.S. 
taxpayer very lightly. I am referring to 
the possible utilization of the Social 
Progress Trust Fund, which was started 
in 1961 and is administered by the Inter- 
American Development Bank. Loans 
provided by this Fund are repaid by the 
individual countries in their own curren- 
cies. Thus, there is no need to bring this 
money into the United States. In fact, 
under certain circumstances of currency 
exchange, it might be disadvantageous 
to convert the money to dollars. 

No matter where the Center is locat- 


ed, this money could be well utilized. If 
the Center were to be located in one of 
the several Latin American countries in 
which the Fund is active, the local cur- 
rency could be made available by the In- 
ter-American Development Bank in 
concurrence with the U.S. Government. 
If it is set up in some other country, 
such as the United States, local work 
could be done only in the countries 
where the Fund exists. Member coun- 
tries could support and enhance the 
work of the Western Hemisphere Center 
in many ways. Trips by scholars to con- 
ventions and various collegiate meetings 
should be paid. Students should receive 
training in specific disciplines. 


Location Questions 


Now we come to the question of 
where in fact the Center should be lo- 
cated. Many of my colleagues have 
pointed to the example of the East-West 
Center in Honolulu. Hawaii is an op- 
portune crossroad for the Occidental 
and Oriental traditions and, as such, an 
effective location to conduct the work 
of the East-West Center. It would thus 
be natural to settle on Puerto Rico as a 
similar site for the Western Hemisphere 
Center. Puerto Rico is U.S. territory, 
yet its language is Spanish, its culture is 
Latin. Others claim that Puerto Rico is 
the wrong spot precisely because it is 
neither fish nor fowl. 

To me, the proponents of this site 
have a strong case, but there are other 
areas to consider. I have suggested that 
a Central American country might be 
ideal in terms of both geography and 
symbolism. But, in the end I think the 
location of the Western Hemisphere 
Center is less important than the deci- 
sion to push on with it. The presence of 
the OAS in Washington demonstrates 
that Latin Americans are not filled with 
the kind of false pride that would pre- 
vent them from extending the utmost 
cooperation to a U.S.-based institution. 
Still, the choice of a site would be very 
emotional—all the more reason to delay 
that decision until other, easier choices 
are out of the way. 

And then, what might the Western 
Hemisphere Center accomplish? We can 
look at what is being done today by the 
United States and broaden the focus to 
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the entire Hemisphere. The United 
States funds projects for the promotion 
of education, science, and culture. 
These programs have much influence on 
the activities of the Hemisphere. In my 
view, Latin American universities have 
been helped greatly by the examples of 
their U.S. counterparts. They have be- 
come less elitist and more democratic. A 
clear effort has been underway to mod- 
ernize and to produce qualified profes- 
sionals. But many academic communi- 
ties still fall well short of the mark. If 
U.S. programs can accomplish as much 
as they have already done, how much 
more a well-concerted effort from all 
over the Hemisphere might achieve! 

As for science and technology, our 
main task is to orchestrate the work of 
specialists in Latin America. All too of- 
ten, their efforts are scattered and dif- 
fuse. The scientific process is like one 
of building with blocks, of constructing 
a pyramid. In the past, we have not laid 
block upon block in logical progression, 
so that each depended on the others that 
came before. The Western Hemisphere 
Center will be charged with tabulating 
and providing communication for the 
most important research of the Hemis- 
phere. In this way all can share knowl- 
edge cooperatively. 

We have devoted the least amount of 
money to the field of culture, and yet 
our successes here have been most visi- 
ble. Take as an example the program to 
preserve and protect pre-Columbian, 
pre-European monuments and artifacts 
in the Americas. We have achieved 
much in preserving these historical 
treasures—thanks partly to help from 
Europe and the United States. Still, the 
changes produced by these activities are 
not widely known. Until these docu- 
ments are published and disseminated, 
they cannot achieve maximum effec- 
tiveness. So, in this field, despite 
relative accomplishment, there is still 
much to be done. 

Politics? Of course. The Western 
Hemisphere Center is not going to re- 
place the United Nations or the OAS as 
a forum, but it is desirable—indeed, 
necessary—that the political scientists 
of our region be provided with a Center 
in which to debate, to consult, and to 
conduct research. 
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Let me end with a special mention of 
the Hemisphere’s northernmost repub- 
lic. | have frequently been asked if | 
think Canada should be a part of the 
Western Hemisphere Center. My an- 
swer is a resounding yes. While it is true 
that Canada is not a full member of the 
OAS, it makes its presence felt by send- 
ing a team of active, alert observers. 
Canada is an important part of the 


Inter-American Development Bank. 
Without doubt Canadians are interested 
in furthering their relations with Latin 
America. Consequently, I hope the Ca- 
nadians take part in the Western Hem- 
isphere Center from the beginning. 

The OAS is certainly hoping for some 
progress on the establishment of the 
Western Hemisphere Center and will co- 
operate fully on this joint endeavor. 








The Western Hemisphere Center 
—A Dissenting View 


Hugh B. Key 


The U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs has recommended to the Con- 
gress the establishment of an inter-Am- 
erican forum to be called the Western 
Hemisphere Center. Its basic purpose 
according to the recommendation 
would be to provide a site ‘‘where 
scholars, officials and other leaders of 
Western Hemisphere countries could 
meet together to address problems of 
mutual concern.”’ 

The Commission has further recom- 
mended that the Center be inter-Amer- 
ican in its governing board, faculty, and 
staff; that it be jointly funded by parti- 
cipating nations; and that it be a ‘‘ prob- 
lem-oriented’’ institution associated 
with a major research center in the 
United States, possibly with subsidiary 
centers elsewhere in the Hemisphere. 

The concept for such a Center is not a 
new one. According to a State Depart- 
ment spokesman, the idea has ‘‘sur- 
faced and sunk’’ with fair regularity 
since 1911. 


I believe the Commission has labored 
valiantly to come up with a proposal 
that would meet with wide consensus. It 
has recognized that there are numerous 
complex questions that would have to 
be resolved before such a Center could 
become a reality. 

The Commission has focused on four 
problems it considers paramount. They 
include the location of the Center, the 
funding, the administration, and the 
function. The Commission has deferred 
these questions to the Congress. 

The Commission has not, however, 
fully addressed what I would consider to 
be the number-one problem. If this is 
truly to be a forum of the Americas, 
how much cooperation and participa- 
tion can the United States expect to gen- 
erate in the rest of the Hemisphere? In 
other words, to put it bluntly, is there 
really any deep interest or commitment 
for the establishment of such a Center 
except for a few U.S. academic institu- 
tions that would like to see it located on 
their campus? I believe not. 





Hugh B. Key has been the assistant to the President and General Counsel of the In- 
ter-American Foundation from 1972 to the present. He was the assistant director for 
international activities for the American Revolution Bicentennial Commission from 
1971 to 1972 and served as director for Congressional liaison for the Peace Corps 


Jrom 1969 to 1971. 
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A State Department representative 
from the Bureau of Inter-American Af- 
fairs has testified before the Commis- 
sion that there is no basis for a judge- 
ment on whether Latin American coun- 
tries would support an inter-American 
center. The Commission itself admits in 
its report that ‘‘it is far from certain that 
at least initially a@// other hemispheric 
countries would be willing and able to 
contribute’’ (emphasis added). It is my 
contention that the Commission has no 
evidence that any other country in the 
Hemisphere would contribute financial- 
ly. In fact a report to the Commission 
by one of its members, Beryl Milburn, 
after a trip to Brazil, Argentina, Peru, 
Colombia, and Mexico states: ‘‘It was 
very clear that the countries visited 
would not be able to contribute finan- 
cially to such a center at its inception.”’ 


For an idea that has been around 
since 1911 it seems a bit strange that no 
one else in the Hemisphere has ever 
jumped on the bandwagon. 


Are we not kidding ourselves when we 
refuse to admit that in reality the West- 
ern Hemisphere Center would be a 
U.S.-conceived, U.S.-created, U.S.- 
funded, U.S.-located, and U.S.-con- 
trolled institution? 

If this be the case, is such an institu- 
tion needed or even desired? In spite of 
assurances from the Commission to the 
contrary, I am not at all convinced that 
the proposed Center would not dupli- 
cate activities already underway. Are 
there not existing institutions in this 
country at both the governmental and 
private levels, performing many of the 
functions outlined by the Commission? 
Some that immediately come to mind 
include the Center for Inter-American 
Relations, the Woodrow Wilson Cen- 
ter’s Latin America Program, parts of 
the Organization of American States, 
the State Department’s Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, and at 
least a dozen excellent academic centers 
for Latin American studies. 


We in the United States love to create 
new institutions, particularly ones that 
will supposedly ‘‘coordinate activities.”’ 
For once let us be truly creative and fo- 
cus on how the best existing programs 
might be strengthened, instead of trying 
to create a new program. a 
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Conference 


Date 


COSERV Northeast Regional Conference Oct. 12-14, 1977 


NAFSA Region 4 Conference 
NAFSA Regions 7 & 8 Conference 
NAFSA Region 3 Conference 
NAFSA Region | Conference 
NAFSA Region 5 Conference 
NAFSA Regions 10 & 11 Conference 


Latin American Studies Association/ 
African Studies Association; Joint 
Meeting 


NAFSA Regicn 2 Conference 
NAFSA Region 6 Conference 
NAFSA Region 9 Conference 


National Women’s Conference, spon- 
sored by the U.S. National Commis- 
sion on the Observance of Interna- 
tional Women’s Year 


Partners of the Americas 1977 
International Conference 


Partners of the Americas Community 
Education Workshop 


NAFSA Region 12 Conference 
COSERV Sth National Conference 
Ninth World Congress of Sociology 


Third Worldwide Conference of People- 
to-People International 


Oct. 13-15, 1977 
Oct. 19-21, 1977 
Oct. 26-29, 1977 
Oct. 27-29, 1977 
Oct. 27-28, 1977 
Oct. 27-29, 1977 
Nov. 2-5, 1977 


os 


— 


— 


Nov. 3-5, 1977 
Nov. 9-11, 1977 
Nov. 10-12, 1977 
Nov. 18-21, 1977 


Nov. 18-22, 1977 


Jan. 21-28, 1978 


Mar. 2-4, 1978 
Apr. 2-5, 1978 
Aug. 14-20, 1978 
Oct. 12-16, 1978 


Place 


Hartford, CT 
Minneapolis, MN 
Asheville, NC 
Houston, TX 
Coeur d’ Alene, ID 
Kalamazoo, MI 
East Hartford, CT 
Houston, TX 


Pocatello, ID 
Lexington, KY 
Gettysburg, PA 
Houston, TX 


Santo Domingo, 
Dominican 
Republic 


Cali, Colombia 


Santa Barbara, CA 
Washington, DC 
Uppsala, Sweden 
London, England 











Cultural Ties With the Caribbean 


Karen DeWitt 


A U.S.—Caribbean exchange program that concentrates on the mutual concerns 
of predominately black colleges in the South and Caribbean schools. 


Wai Bennett was no stranger to the 
United States. He had spent his college days at Yale 
University in Connecticut and had visited the States 
on numerous other occasions. But this trip was a new 
experience. As a Caribbean exchange visitor, the Ja- 
maican was making his first acquaintance with a vast- 
ly different America than he had found in the large, 
college town of his alma mater. This time he was in 
the country’s heartland, at Missouri’s Lincoln Univer- 
sity, an historically black institution, where the key 
difference was the type of people he was meeting. 

Bennett stayed at the home of the school’s presi- 
dent, cavorted with his host’s children, and, because 
of his special love of the theater, got involved in a 
Thanksgiving Day play in which his host’s children 
were performing. 

The university’s radio station asked him to talk 
about his country, its problems, its culture, its people. 
During this broadcast and at other times throughout 
his visit, he was surprised to find that people took an 
intense interest in all he had to say. There was some- 
thing about these people, something perhaps he 
hadn’t found among his fellow students at Yale, that 
intrigued him. 

He discovered an America that had more in com- 
mon with the towns and villages of Jamaica. Even the 
people looked like his countrymen. And the problems, 
situations, and solutions he listened to at the informal 
meetings with the school’s journalism professors and 





Karen DeWitt is a staff reporter with the Washington 
Post. 
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students were similar to the ones he was dealing with 
in Jamaica, where he is currently general manager of 
the Jamaica Broadcasting Company. 

In a week’s time, he felt he had experienced more 
of America than he had during his 4 years of college. 
He saw the United States no longer as some homo- 
geneous, super-sophisticated, highly technological 
society with all the answers. Instead, here was an Am- 
erica he could identify with, one from which he could 
garner ideas that could apply to his own country. 

**It was a novel experience, a spiritual experience,’’ 
Bennett recalled at a meeting with other Caribbean ex- 
change visitors during his last week in the country. ‘‘I 
now have a better vision of America.’’ 

Bennett’s experience is just one of several that have 
come out of the Caribbean-American Exchange, a 
program administered by the Phelps-Stokes Fund and 
financed by a grant-in-aid of the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs of the U.S. State Department. 


T. program is an outgrowth of conversations be- 
tween the State Department and the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, a nonprofit organization dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of African, American Indian, black and 
white developing institutions. Within 4 years the pro- 
gram has encouraged both Americans and Caribbeans 
to take a unique look at each other’s countries. 

The program seeks to avoid the all-too-frequent 
problem of overwhelming foreign visitors to this 
country. Instead the visitors are able to experience 
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aspiring American communities that are often faced 
with problems similar to those found in their develop- 
ing homelands. The program deals with exchanges be- 
tween the United States and Guyana, the Dominican 
Republic, Barbados, Haiti, Trinidad, and Jamaica. 


The exchange is also a source of inspiration to Am- 
erican participants. Often selected from smaller Amer- 
ican institutions serving minority constituencies, many 
who participate have never been out of the United 
States and even more rarely to the Caribbean. It gives 
the Americans the opportunity to see how other peo- 
ple in other cultures cope with the challenges that also 
face them. 


Peter Deswood, Jr., a Navajo, is director of phys- 
ical development and planning in the office of pro- 
gram development in Window Rock, Arizona. When 
he was selected to spend a week in Jamaica, he was 
rather pessimistic about what he felt he could accom- 
plish in his job. His recent efforts to evolve rational 
plans for the Navajo Nation seemed useless. After a 
week-long visit with Jamaican public officials, social 
workers, and community leaders, Deswood came 
away impressed by what they had done with relatively 
small resources. 

‘The Navajo Nation is like a small country,’’ he 
said later. ‘‘I could see the correlations between some 
Jamaican concerns and what I had been dealing 
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with.’’ Deswood decided that he would stay at his job 
awhile longer, convinced this time that he and his staff 
could surely do no less than try harder. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund has been the key mover in 
evolving this unique program, but the decision to get 
involved at the outset had not been easy. ‘‘It was our 
first and only effort to do something which was inno- 
vative but which was not mandated by the Fund’s 
charter,’’ recalls Dr. Marie D. Gadsden Vice President 
and Director of the Fund’s Washington office. ‘‘And it 
was a bit of a task to convince the board.’’ 

The first year 12 Caribbean scholars and 12 Amer- 
ican scholars were involved in the program—a modest 
beginning. Since then the program has expanded to 
include a coordinator’s workshop which has signifi- 


Adriano Tejada, 
Universidad Catolica 
Madre y Maestra, 
Santiago, Dominican 
Republic, and 
Ambassador Robert 
Hurwitch. 





Above: Walter Edwards, University of 
Guyana, Guyana. Left: Mr. Wycliff 
Bennett (wearing hat) chats with (from 
left to right) Charles Varner, Vice Presi- 
dent, Alabama State University, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Ida Wood, Vice President, 
Phelps-Stokes Fund; and Keith Simmons, 
Magistrate, Barbados. 











cantly improved programming of international visitors 
at some 40 small colleges. An evaluation and planning 
meeting was also added to give a small group of for- 
mer participants and hosts a chance to contribute to 
the future direction of the program. This meeting 
complements the working party made up of American 
and Caribbean specialists residing in the United States 
who have each year contributed to the planning of the 
program and the formulation of its objectives. 


L, addition to publishing selected papers presented 
during the exchange, and adding to an ever-growing di- 
rectory of persons interested in Caribbean-A merican ex- 
change, the program provides numerous liaison ser- 
vices, facilitates independent exchange efforts by for- 
mer participants, and promotes the funding and imple- 
mentation of proposals inspired by exchange proceed- 
ings and interactions. One such proposal is for the es- 
tablishment of a Caribbean information system which 
would facilitate the flow of data and research within the 
Caribbean and give researchers in those countries 
greater access to existing U.S. data banks. 

The major elements of the program, however, con- 
tinue to be a 2-week experience for Americans in the 
Caribbean and a 2-week session for Caribbean scholars 
in the United States. During the first week of each ses- 
sion the scholar visits his or her host institution and ob- 
serves first-hand its academic life. The second week in- 
volves work in a seminar in which all participants dis- 
cuss a subject chosen for its pertinence to both Ameri- 
can and Caribbean scholars. The participants also share 
in summarizing their site visit experiences. 

For example, Senator Hutson Linton from Barbados 
recounted his introduction to the local political scene by 
his host at Mississippi Valley State College. Another 
participant, this one from Santiago, Dominican Repub- 
lic, related that, after living for a week in a Puerto Rican 
community in New York, he better understood the full 
impact of mass migration from the Caribbean to the 
United States. A third visitor explained how he learned 
about family cooperatives in Alabama, and how similar 
the dreams and labors of the people there were to those 
in his own country. 

Surprisingly for many of the Caribbean visitors, the 
exchange is also their first opportunity to discover 
what fellow islanders are accomplishing in their re- 
spective countries. 

“*It is the first occasion for many,’’ says the Fund’s 
Yves Savain, ‘“‘to meet other Caribbeans who give new 
perspectives to old problems. It is perhaps one of the 
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Seminar participants from left to right: Senator Hutson R. Linton, 
Barbados; Sister Anne Brummel, Marymount College, Salina, 
Kansas; and E. H. Newton, Caribbean Broadcasting Company, 
Barbados. 


greatest thrills and is almost always mentioned as an 
outgrowth of the program.”’ 

Another obvious by-product of the program is that 
better ties are formed between Americans and Carib- 
beans. Indeed, such favorable reaction has developed 
out of this exchange program that its liaison, the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, was the only American organiza- 
tion invited to participate in the Caribbean Festival of 
Arts (CARIFESTA), hosted by Jamaica in the sum- 
mer of 1976. 


M... often, however, it is individual ties that are 
solidified by the program. One American participant, 
originally doing research on slavery in America, was 
asked by Jamaican colleagues he met to join them in a 
similar study for their country. These kinds of ex- 
changes help in recalling the triangular link between 
Africa, the Caribbean, and the United States—a tie that 
historically emerged out of the slave trade, but which 
today can serve to enhance a useful understanding and 
discussion of contemporary issues. 

‘“*There is a rapport between black Americans and 
the Caribbean that is often not recognized,’’ main- 
tains Savain. ‘‘This program, which also involves na- 
tive Americans, whites, and Hispanics, will be bene- 
ficial to both the United States and the Caribbean. 
More importantly, both Caribbeans and Americans 
become sophisticated in their judgments of each 
other. Rather than reinforce old misconceptions, or 
leave them untouched, we search for common ground 
where useful exchange of information can take place. 
And, fortunately, that takes very little searching, if 
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facts on funding 











U.S./U.K. Arts Fellowships are 
offered jointly by the Governments of 
the United States and the United King- 
dom. In connection with the American 
Bicentennial, the fellowships were first 
offered in 1976 and will continue 
through 1980. Five Americans and five 
British artists are chosen each year as 
fellows in such fields as drama, opera, 
ballet, music, cinema, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. Recipients are 
mid-career artists who show clear poten- 
tial of becoming leaders in their respec- 
tive professions. The fellowships 
include travel and a monthly living 
allowance for a 9-month residence in the 
other country. Deadlines and criteria 
for the American applications vary 
according to the different disciplines. 
Guidelines and applications for next 
year’s program may be obtained by 
writing to the Director of the relevant 
program at the National Endowment 
for the Arts, Washington, DC 20506. 


NATO Fellowships. The Council for 
International Exchange of Scholars has 
announced a limited number of ad- 
vanced research fellowships for up to 6 
months to be offered for 1978-1979 to 
candidates from NATO member states, 
including the United States. The 
fellowships are intended to promote 
research on subjects relevant to NATO 
with emphasis for U.S. candidates on 
research to be undertaken in one or 
more of the European NATO countries. 
Deadline for applications is early 
January 1978 with announcement of 
final decisions during April. For further 
information and a list of research proj- 
ects for which fellowships will be 
granted, write: Council for Interna- 
tional Exchange of Scholars, Mrs. 
Janice Byrd, NATO Assistant, 11 
Dupont Circle, Suite 300, Washington, 
DC 20036. 


The Scientists and Engineers in 
Economic Development Program, 
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sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation, provides Research/ 
Teaching Grants and International 
Travel Awards for individual scientists 
and engineers to apply their experience 
to specific problems of development. 
Applications for travel support may be 
submitted at any time. The next closing 
date for submission of Research/ 
Teaching proposals is December 1. To 
receive the announcement and/or pro- 
posal guidelines, write Division of Inter- 
national Programs, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, DC 20550. 


Fellowships for Advanced Study in 
Latin America in the social sciences are 
offered by the Henry L. and Grace 
Doherty Charitable Foundation, Inc. 
Funding is available only for projects to 
be conducted in Spanish- and Portu- 
guese-speaking Latin America. Ad- 
vanced graduate students or advanced 
scholars whose primary interest is in the 
social sciences are encouraged to apply 
for these 1-year fellowships. Individuals 
must be U.S. citizens, and preference is 
given to those under 40 years of age. 
Deadline for application is February 1 
for consideration for the following 
academic year. Write to: Doherty 
Fellowship Committee, Program in 
Latin American Studies, 240 East Pyne, 
Princeton University, Princeton, NJ 
08540. 


Through its Learning Fellowship on 
Social Change, the Inter-American 
Foundation provides opportunities for 
scholars to learn about Latin American 
and Caribbean social changes through 
affiliation with a host country institu- 
tion. The Foundation arranges such an 
affiliation in collaboration witha 
Foundation-supported development 
project. 

Both pre- and post-doctoral candi- 
dates in the social sciences who have 
some knowledge and experience in Latin 
America or the Caribbean are eligible. 
Fellowships are open to all without 
regard to citizenship, sex, or age. Can- 


didates must have a multidisciplinary 
academic and experiential background 
with specialization in at least one 
academic discipline or problem area; 
they should be concerned with social 
change from a problem- oriented per- 
spective; and they must be able to write 
and speak a language of the Caribbean 
or Latin America. Doctoral candidates 
must be enrolled in a higher education 
institution in the United States and have 
fulfilled all degree requirements except 
dissertation at the time of the award. 
Applications for these grants, which run 
a minimum of 6 months to a maximum 
of 24 months, must be post-marked on 
or before December 10. Write to: 
Learning Fellowships on Social Change, 
Inter-American Foundation, 1515 
Wilson Boulevard, Rosslyn, VA 22209. 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships has 
announced 482 Fulbright-Hays awards 
to American scholars for work in 81 
countries in a variety of disciplines for 
the program year 1977-78, and affilia- 
tion arrangements on U.S. campuses 
have been made for a comparable num- 
ber of scholars from abroad. Lists are 
available. 

The Council for International Ex- 
change of Scholars is reviewing applica- 
tions for the 1978-79 program year in 
order to make recommendations to the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and 
overseas Fulbright agencies. The Coun- 
cil has waived deadline requirements in 
some cases and will accept additional 
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The Museum 
of Modern Art 
of Latin America 


The Museum of Modern Art of Latin America, the 
first in the world entirely devoted to contemporary 
Latin American and Caribbean art, opened on October 
14, 1976, in Washington, D.C. It is housed in the newly 
renovated former residence of the OAS (Organization 
of American States) Secretaries General. 


The story behind the museum’s founding began 30 
years ago when the OAS began the exhibits by Latin 
American artists. But it was not until 1957 that the OAS 
Council decided to purchase one piece from each exhibit 
in order to form a permanent collection of the best of 
Hemisphere art. 


From this modest beginning the collection grew stead- 
ily, enriched by donations from private individuals and 
business concerns interested in furthering worldwide 
knowledge and appreciation of contemporary Latin 
American art. Soon the collection outgrew the space 
available for exhibiting it, and many pieces were scat- 
tered throughout the OAS offices just to protect them 
from the perils of storage. Periodically selections were 
lent for short periods to museums in the Americas and 
in Europe, but at headquarters the problem was com- 
pounded as the collection began to reach its present 
size—some 250 works. The present museum provides 
enough space to allow one-half of the collection to be 
viewed at any given time. 

When its programs are in full operation, the museum 
will provide a unique center for the study of its field. 
Facilities for the screening of classical feature films on 
Latin American art and artists are available. (The OAS 
Visual Arts Unit has produced a number of these award- 
winning films on a variety of subjects.) A curator’s 
workshop and art library are also planned. The base- 
ment area of the museum will soon be converted into 
more display areas for art works. 


The Museum of Modern Art of Latin America is open 
to the public, free of charge, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday. Free tours for art students 
may be obtained by writing Art Tours, Museum of 
Modern Art of Latin America, OAS General Secretar- 
iat, Washington, D.C. 20006, or by calling (202) 
381-8261. 
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All photos courtesy of the OAS Visual Arts Unit. 
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The Museum building at 201 - 18th Street N. W., Washington, DC. 
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Far left: Rudy 

A yoroa (Bolivia) 
Prisms (#278) 
1976— plexiglass, 
light, motor; Left: 
Tikashi 
Fukushima 
(Brazil) Green 
1972— oil; Right: 
Armando Morales 
(Nicaragua) 
Figures 1969—oil. 











All photos courtesy of the OAS Visual Arts Unit. 


Above: Jesus Soto (Venezuela) Hurtado Scripture (#215) 1975—acrylic and metal; Right: 
Joaquin Torres-Garcia (Uruguay) Constructivism 1943—oil. 
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Nelly Freire (Argentina) Figures (#167) 1972—ink. Ruth Bess (Brazil) Tatu-Mae 1971—engraving. 
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The Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho 
Scholarship Program 


Ramon Mancilla 


An impressive educational program launched by Venezuela to meet its national 


development needs. 


O. June 4, 1974, Venezuela 


launched by Presidential Decree a most 
significant experiment in international 
educational study: The Gran Mariscal 
de Ayacucho Scholarship Program, 
named to commemorate the 1824 Battle 
of Ayacucho, where Marshal Antonio 
Jose de Sucre liberated Latin America. 

In 1974 the program was recognized 
as a brilliant concept, but questions 
about its value obviously remained to be 
answered. Now, 3 years later, its found- 
ers assert unequivocally that it is mov- 
ing steadily toward its pre-established 
goal of providing Venezuela with the 
human resources required for the coun- 
try’s political and socio-economic de- 
velopment. 


Educational History 


To understand this conclusion, one 
must know something about the educa- 
tional history of Venezuela and the 
socio-economic circumstances which led 
the National Government to estabfjsh 
the Gran Mariscal Program. 


Not until 1936 did Venezuela begin to 
develop its educational system efficient- 
ly. In colonial times, while under Span- 
ish domination, education was con- 
trolled by the Church and a few individ- 
uals who took an interest in the arts and 
sciences; only the ruling class and a few 
elite families had access to the educa- 
tional process. When the country gained 
its independence, the freedom fighters 
Simon Bolivar and Francisco de Mi- 
randa insisted that education was an 
important factor in national develop- 
ment. Thus, political freedom in Vene- 
zuela was tied to the expansion of edu- 
cation. 

Simon Bolivar, who established 
many schools throughout South Amer- 
ica, was behind the idea, outstanding 
for that time, of giving scholarships to 
students: 


The Council of Government will send ten 
youths to England with the Commission- 
ers, Or unaccompanied, so that they may 
there learn European languages, civil law, 
political economics and other sciences 





Ramon Mancilla has been the Director of the Fundacion Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho 
- program in New York since December 1974. He received his B.A. cum laude in eco- 
nomics and business administration from the University of the Pacific in Stockton, 
California in 1969, his M.A. summa cum laude in public administration from Cali- 
JSornia State University at Sacramento in 1970. 
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which make a statesman. These young men 
should be between twelve and twenty years 
old. They will be chosen from among the 
most distinguished for their natural talent, 
dedication, good conduct and intelligence. 
They should also be of good appearance, 
one of the necessary qualities for people 
who are to work in foreign service. Of 
these ten individuals, four should be from 
the state of Lima, two from Trujillo, two 
from Cuzco and two from Arequipa. The 
Council of Government will dictate the 
necessary measures for their maintenance 
and education in England, and will do 
whatever else it judges prudent regarding 
this matter. 


From 1830 to 1865 education contin- 
ued to develop, though at a slower pace. 
The Church and State then shared the 
task of educating the people. When the 
Civil War ended, education received an 
extraordinary impetus, due to the mo- 
mentary surge of liberalism. In 1870 the 
first decree regarding free and oblig- 
atory education was made, and in 1881 
the Ministry of Education was estab- 
lished. At that time there were only two 
universities in South America—one in 
Caracas and one in Merida in the 
Andes—and they were attended by 
fewer than 400 students. 

Subsequently, education vacillated: 
Dictatorial governments restrained its 
progress, while liberal governments al- 
lowed it to progress. But, during the 
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27-year rule of General Juan Vicente 
Gomez, education suffered an almost 
complete paralysis. At the end of this 
dictatorial period one of the country’s 
two universities had been closed; 80 per- 
cent of the country was illiterate; fewer 
than 200,000 children were in school; 
and only 10 percent of the teachers had 
professional degrees. 

Under the democratic regimes of 1936 
to 1945, however, education advanced 
quickly. A campaign against illiteracy 
lowered the rate to less than 30 percent; 
one million students were attending 
schools; new universities were opened. 

The dictatorial government of Gener- 
al Perez Jimenez, 1948 to 1958, slowed 
down the process of educational devel- 
opment; but since 1958 there has been 
continued improvement and expansion 
of the system. Today Venezuela boasts 
3,300,000 students, or 26 percent of its 
population; more than a quarter of a 
million students are studying at the uni- 
versity level; 20 percent of the national 
budget is spent on education, with 40 
percent of the total going to higher edu- 
cation. 

This enormous quantitative effort has 
been accompanied by qualitative success 
in the educational process; nevertheless, 
a large—and growing—number of young- 
sters are not accommodated within the 
educational system. Of the 4-15 age 
group, 1.82 million are not in schools; 
of the 14-18 group, 1.1 million are not 
enrolled in schools, as opposed to only 
510,000 who are; and only 2 of every 
100 students who attend elementary 
school ever obtain a university degree. 


Professionals Needed 


As a result, Venezuela lacks the pro- 
fessionals in many areas, particularly in 
sciences and technology, so necessary to 
keep pace with its transition in the 20th 
century from a largely rural and agrar- 
ian society to a more urban industri- 
alized society based on an oil economy. 
This economic shift forced Venezuela to 
re-evaluate its labor resources, technical 
needs, and financial capacity as well as 
its educational resources. 

Clearly an extraordinary effort was 
required to meet the demands of the new 
society. The Fundacion Gran Mariscal 
de Ayacucho (GMA) Scholarship Pro- 
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gram was Venezuela’s creative answer 
to the challenge it faced: a scholarship 
program with well-defined, short-term 
goals, the most important of which is to 
develop the manpower required for the 
country’s scientific and technological 
development. 


Structure of the Program 


When the GMA was established, no 
previous model of such magnitude ex- 
isted to guide those administering it. 
Therefore, great flexibility was main- 
tained in both the internal and external 
structure of the program, and norms 
and rules have been progressively re- 
fined over the years. 

But essentially the GMA is a nonprof- 
it organization administered by a Board 
of Directors, which includes both gov- 
ernment and nongovernment members, 
and which carries out broad, general 
policies determined by a Superior Coun- 
cil presided over by the Minister of State 
for Planning. The President of the 
Fundacion is named by the President 


of the Republic and can be removed by 
him; but the President of the 
Fundacion names the members of the 
Board. This arrangement assures close 
liaison between the government and the 
Board, while giving the latter great 
autonomy in making decisions and 
while speeding up the administration of 
the program. 


Selection of Grantees 


An initial problem faced by the Fun- 
dacion was proper recruitment of can- 
didates. A new application form was 
devised and distributed through numer- 
ous agencies, such as the Department of 
Education and the Department of De- 
fense, thus assuring that all qualified 
candidates were informed of the schol- 
arship opportunity. When applications 
were completed, data on them were 
computerized on specially designed ap- 
plication forms. These were then sent on 
to the selection committee. 

Scholarships are awarded in accord- 
ance with a strict standard of academic 
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achievement based, after careful study, 
on the grade average of each candidate 
according to his or her socio-economic 
level. That is, higher academic achieve- 
ment is demanded of those from a high- 
er economic level. 

By November 1, 1975, 76.49 percent 
of grantees came from the ‘‘low’’ eco- 
nomic level; 13.98 percent from the 
‘*middle’’ level; and only 9.52 percent 
from the ‘‘high’’ level. As these statis- 
tics suggest, selection is influenced by 
the following ideals which animated the 
program. Scholarships are designed: (1) 
to give opportunities to those who have 
not previously had them; (2) to develop 
the interior of the country by choosing 
candidates from that area; (3) to raise 
the socio-economic level of the popula- 
tion. Use of aptitude tests and personal 
interviews also figure prominently in the 
selection process. 

The selection system has functioned 
under strict control; no exceptions are 
made. As a result, the program is teach- 
ing Venezuelan students to accept a new 
reality: Opportunities granted to them 
by the state depend in great measure 
upon their individual efforts. 


The Program to Date 


The Fundacion has spent over 
572,000,000 bolivares ($13,302,325) on 
the program and has granted fellow- 
ships to 11,000 graduate and under- 
graduate students. Sixty percent have 
studied abroad, in over 30 countries; 40 
percent have remained in Venezuela. All 
have specialized in areas determined to 
be of top priority to the country—for 
the most part in the sciences and tech- 
nology—so that Venezuela can build up 
a cadre of personnel qualified to devel- 
op its basic industries. 

Among the problems which the Fun- 
dacion has discovered to be most seri- 
ous is adapting the program to the 
Venezuelan market. . 

It has attacked this and’ other prob- 
lems in a number of ways: through im- 
proved pre-departure briefings; through 
the establishment of offices abroad to 
advise and supervise grantees; through 
commissioning of studies on the Vene- 
zuelan market; through the establish- 
ment of a ‘‘working office’’ at home to 
assist in the placement of Fellows who 
have completed their studies. As we 
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note below, these efforts have gone a 
long way toward solving the problems. 


The Program in the United States 


There are presently 3,900 GMA 
scholarship students in the United 
States— more than in any other country. 
Of these, 640 (19 percent) are in English 
programs; 2,430 (70 percent) are in un- 
dergraduate programs; 390 (11 percent) 
are pursuing graduate studies. 

Their areas of study break down as 
follows: petroleum, coal, and gas engi- 
neering account for 26 percent of the 
students; chemical engineering, 16 per- 
cent; electrical engineering, 12 percent; 
mechanical engineering, 8 percent; met- 
allurgical engineering, 7 percent; pure 
sciences, 5 percent; agriculture, 5 per- 
cent; industrial engineering, 4 percent; 
humanities, 3 percent; other disciplines, 
14 percent. 

The most recent evaluation showed 
that 36 percent of the students obtained 
excellent grades, 25 percent good 
grades, 27 percent average grades, and 
12 percent below average grades. Only 1 
percent of the students sent to the 
United States were returned to Vene- 
zuela because of failure to meet aca- 
demic requirements. Given the prob- 
lems of adaptation to a new environ- 
ment, these statistics are remarkable. In 
this connection, special mention should 
be made of the female participants in 
the program who, according to the Fun- 
dacion’s visionary President, Dr. Ruth 
Lerner de Almea, ‘‘when abroad, study 
more, complain less, and adapt better.”’ 

Much credit for the initial success of 
the program in the United States goes to 
the Institute of International Education 
(IIE), which has administered it since its 
inception. Nevertheless, in December 
1976 the Fundacion began the gradual 
transfer of functions from the IIE to of- 
fices of the Fundacion established in 
New York. The move, recommended by 
a UNESCO §$study, follows similar 
moves in Canada, Mexico, Costa Rica, 
England, France, Italy, and Spain. In 
addition to the central office in New 
York, the Fundacion has established 
regional offices in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and New Orleans. From these of- 
fices trained personnel provide support 
services to the students in their areas, 
keep the central office informed on the 


academic and social situation of the Fel- 
lows, maintain close ties with American 
institutions in their areas, and help their 
students to feel in close contact with the 
mother country. This new administra- 
tive procedure will, it is hoped, help to 
assure the development of Venezuela 
which is the goal of the Gran Mariscal 
Program. 


Evaluation of the Program 


When the GMA Program was 2 years 
old, the Fundacion accepted an offer 
of UNESCO to carry out an evaluation 
of it. While noting improvements which 
could be effected, the UNESCO report 
stated: 


Two years after its creation, Fundacion 
Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho is considered 
as one of the great national projects in 
Venezuela. Each one of its needs is known 
through newspapers, and in each Vene- 
zuelan home, no matter how poor it may 
be, there is hope kept alive by the 
Fundacion. 


This evaluation is borne out by the 
fact that in 1976 the Fundacion re- 
ceived more than 11,000 applications 
for 2,500 grants. Thus, as the maximum 
number of 15,000 scholarships is 
reached, officials expect increased com- 
petition for each grant and an even 
higher ratio of successful Fellows. As it 
is, Fundacion officials, who would 
have felt the money well spent if 50 per- 
cent of the grantees were successful, es- 
timate that 80 percent of the Fellows 
have accomplished what was expected 
of them. 

It is then no wonder that the President 
of the Republic of Venezuela, Carlos 
Andres Perez, after talking with partici- 
pants in the program, assured them that 
“*studying the way the Fellows of the 
Fundacion are, the country’s fate is in- 
sured.’’ Or as the Fundacion’s Presi- 
dent put it: 


This program of acquiring and transferring 
science and technology reaffirms the need 
of communication and interdependence 
which exists among nations and peoples. 
But at the same time, it affirms that there is 
no national development without the hu- 
man resources to produce it... . Venezuela 
has invested, and is investing, part of the 
benefits obtained from its mineral riches to 
obtain permanent wealth: the formation of 
human capital. . . 
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Cultural Exchange: 
The Importance of 
Distant Neighbors 


L, its first Report, the Commission em- 
phasized the ways in which differences between the 
United States and Latin America are often magnified by 
poor communications and lack of understanding on 
both sides. One reason for our failure to help bridge this 
gap is the lesser emphasis on cultural relations in our in- 
terchanges than on political, economic, or security con- 
siderations. 


Structure of Cultural Programs 


Not only too small, the official cultural program also 
is poorly positioned in our overall foreign relations 
structure. International cultural exchanges under the 
Mutual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(Fulbright-Hays Act) are managed by the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 
Responsibility for informational materials and U.S. 
policy advocacy (propaganda) is assigned to the United 





Reprinted from The United States and Latin America: 
Next Steps, @ second report by the Commission on 
United States-Latin American Relations (December 20, 
1976), which was sponsored by the Center for Inter- 
American Relations. 

The Commission’s first report, The Americas In A 
Changing World, was issued in October 1974. It was 
subsequently published with eight commissioned papers 
as a book by Quadrangle Press, Inc., in May 1975. 
Copies of the first report only can be obtained from the 
Center for Inter-American Relations, 680 Park A venue, 
New York, N.Y. 10021. 
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States Information Agency. Yet cultural attaches in 
U.S. Embassies around the world are too often subor- 
dinated to Public Affairs Officers who are representa- 
tives of the United States Information Agency. 


Cultural relations cannot flourish under these condi- 
tions. The ability of cultural attaches to win credibility 
in intellectual communities abroad—and bring about 
cultural interchanges which would favorably affect rela- 
tions over the long term—is critically impaired by their 
divided responsibilities and their association with an 
agency of government whose mission is predominantly 
propagandist and political. A better financed and more 
appropriately positioned cultural and educational pro- 
gram, on the other hand, could go far to undo prevail- 
ing misconceptions about American culture, and about 
the foreign policy that arises out of this culture. Equally 
important, it would signal the value to us of receiving as 
well as giving, of exchanges with other nations based on 
respect for their achievements. Such a shift in emphasis 
is particularly needed in Latin America where it is wide 
ly felt that condescension has been the predominant at- 
titude underlying U.S. policies. 


Recommendation. The Commission joins earlier 
study groups including the Panel on International In- 
formation, Education, and Cultural Relations (the 
Stanton Panel) and the Commission on the Organiza- 
tion of the Government for the Conduct of Foreign 
Policy (the Murphy Commission) in recommending that 
the cultural relations and policy advocacy functions in 
U.S. diplomacy be clearly separated. The roles of U.S. 
cultural attaches overseas, and their Washington col- 
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leagues, must be upgraded in terms of financing and 
scope of action. 


U.S. Citizen Involvement 


Another major factor inhibiting the development of 
closer cultural ties has been the scarcity of interest, 
awareness, and understanding of the cultures of Latin 
America among U.S. citizens. In primary and secondary 
education, there tends to be littlke more than a geo- 
graphic overview and sporadic social studies coverage 
concentrating on such events as the Mexican-American 
and Spanish-American wars. Only a handful of U.S. 
universities offer comprehensive programs in Latin 
American history or Latin American international af- 
fairs. Teachers of literature and the arts, who might 
bring material from Latin American sources into their 
courses, often fail to do so because they themselves lack 
familiarity and contact with it. 


Recommendation. Sharp increases are needed in ap- 
propriations for the Fulbright-Hays Act and for Title VI 
of the National Defense Education Act in order to pro- 
vide funding for important new programs to achieve 
greater knowledge, understanding, and awareness of 
Latin America among U.S. citizens. 


Increased Funding Requested 


Limited funding for special programs in international 
area studies, language training, and foreign affairs is 
available through Title VI of the National Defense 
Education Act. Section 102 (b)6 of the Fulbright-Hays 
Act supports related endeavors. Although appropria- 
tions for these programs have grown in recent years, as 
recommended in this Commission’s initial Report, they 
remain far below authorized levels and have in fact 
sharply declined in real terms. Appropriations at 
authorized levels would make possible badly needed 
new or expanded projects in the areas of citizen educa- 
tion, teacher exchanges, teacher workshops and semi- 
nars, study abroad, collaborative social science 
research, curriculum development, and language intern- 
ships. 

The Commission also notes with dismay that the In- 
ternational Education Act of 1966, designed to provide 
broad opportunities for new programs in international 
understanding, has never been funded although $10 
million is now authorized under this act for advanced 
foreign affairs research. 

Increased appropriations under the legislation de- 
scribed above would enhance the quantity and quality 
of Latin American coverage in U.S. education. How- 
ever, no existing legislation or program provides ade- 
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quately for inter-American exchanges among cultural 
leaders who work outside the formal education system. 
For want of sufficient opportunity for communication 
between U.S. and Latin American museum profession- 
als, performing and visual artists, writers, and pub- 
lishers, the U.S. public remains largely ignorant of the 
richness and variety of Latin American art, music, 
dance, and literature. The more we open our doors, 
eyes, and hearts to what the Latin Americans can give 
us, the more they are likely in turn to welcome our 
cultural contributions to them. 


Recommendation. The $10 million now authorized 
should be appropriated by Congress to fund advanced 
foreign affairs research under the International Educa- 
tion Act of 1966. 


Creation of Permanent Council 


A potentially effective way to bring about such ex- 
changes is through the creation of the permanent Coun- 
cil on United States-Latin American Cultural Relations, 
which was recommended in the Commission’s 1974 Re- 
port. Such a council would be composed of a small 
group of distinguished leaders of the Americas in the 
arts, humanities, and social sciences which would meet 
periodically to review the state of cultural relations 
within the Hemisphere. 

The Council’s mandate would be twofold. First, it 
would be charged with the responsibility for monitoring 
the broad sweep of U.S.-Latin American cultural rela- 
tions and making recommendations both for inter- 
changes and for new domestic activities. Domestic initi- 
atives would be so designed as to have a favorable im- 
pact on the large and growing segment of the U.S. 
population with Hispanic roots, and to increase knowl- 
edge among U.S. citizens generally about the Hispano- 
American world. Secondly, the Council would have a 
limited ability to fill gaps by developing and executing 
its own programs, mostly in the arts and humanities. 

Recent changes in the legislation of the National En- 
dowments for the Arts and Humanities have broadened 
and internationalized their mandate, and we believe that 
they are ideally suited to fund such a Council. We hope 
that similar Latin American institutions can contribute. 


Recommendation. A new Council on United States- 
Latin American Cultural Relations should be created to 
monitor the overall state of the relationship and develop 
specific programs in the arts and humanities. The Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, and, if possible, similar 
institutions in Latin America should provide the initial 
funding to launch such a Council. ‘i 
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Nonformal Education and Social 
Change in Latin America. Thomas 
LaBelle. UCLA Latin American Center, 
1976. Volume 35 in the Latin American 
Studies Series. Paper Text Edition: 
$5.95. 


The first aspect of this book which at- 
tracts one’s attention is its title. La Belle 
joins Freire, Illich, and many analysts 
of development in rejecting the idea that 
education is an isolated and neutral 
force for development. Education is 
eminently political—a force for the per- 
petuation of a given social order, or 
perhaps, under some circumstances a 
force for change. In this book, La Belle 
looks at the wide variety of educational 
efforts outside of schools in Latin 
America and analyzes their impact on 
the social and economic well-being of 
the learners. 

During the past decade there has been 
increased interest in what has been 
called ‘‘out-of-school’’ education, and 
more recently nonformal education. As 
awareness of the limitations and failure 
of formal schools has grown, educators 
have sought alternative forms of teach- 
ing and learning which show promise of 
affecting the plight of the poor, rural 
populations. Supported by international 
development agencies and by national 
governments, a wide variety of pro- 
grams have emerged in the attempt to 
provide effective education to those 
beyond the reach of the formal schools. 

Latin America contains a rich diver- 
sity of such programs which the author 
has successfully used to illustrate both 
the variety of forms as well as the 
strengths and weaknesses associated 
with different approaches. Grouping 
programs under four headings: alter- 
natives to formal schools; adult literacy 
and basic education; extension and 
community organization programs; and 
community development and integrated 
development approaches, the author 
provides an excellent overview of non- 
formal educational activities in Latin 
America. The text successfully negoti- 
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ates the difficult line between providing 
the reader with an endless catalogue of 
programs and overwhelming the reader 
with meaningless details of one or two 
projects. The discussion of each of the 
major categories contains several pro- 
grams which are described at length and 
thereby provide the reader with a realis- 
tic grasp of the setting and the limita- 
tions of that approach. 

Perhaps the most valuable aspect of 
the book is the author’s analysis of the 
premises underlying most nonformal 
education programs and the relation- 
ship to the more basic causes of under- 
development. In the early chapters he 
sets out two polar positions: the 
dependency-liberation approach which 
is oriented to the individual, focusing on 
the attitudes and values of the individ- 
ual as the key to development; and the 
contrasting developmental approach 
which emphasizes the social and struc- 
tural constraints to development. These 
two positions underlie much of the 
dialogue about development, and the 
author gives the reader concrete exam- 
ples of these approaches in his analysis 
of specific programs. 

Following a review of much of the 
development literature, the author sets 
out five strategy principles which form 
the analytic framework for his discus- 
sion of nonformal education programs 
in the bulk of the book. The key prin- 
ciples are: understanding the needs of 
the client population; involving clients 
in their own learning; facilitating the 
application of new behaviors in the 
environment; establishing linkages be- 
tween the program and the wider sys- 
tem; and attending to the internal and 
external incentives for participants in 
the program. Understanding these prin- 
ciples also provides the reader with a set 
of tools to apply to any programs whose 
goals are the improvement of the lives 
of the learners. 

The author concludes that the proj- 
ects which use a largely individual- 
oriented approach cannot ultimately 


succeed without considering the social, 
political, and economic context within 
which the participants must apply their 
new awareness and skills. In order for 
nonformal education to make a signifi- 
cant impact on the needs of Latin 
America, he concludes, programs must 
be planned on a more holistic basis so 
that both the system and the individual 
are changed by the process. 

There is one shortcoming in the 
author’s overview of nonformal educa- 
tion in Latin America: the omission of 
the model of Popular Education. Popu- 
lar Education is a nonformal approach 
directly linked to social change, which 
has been used for many decades in Latin 
America. Popular Education refers to 
direct political education, or in other 
words, the action of political parties at 
all levels in order to prepare the people 
to support changes. Although linked to 
political parties, such mass education 
movements are examples of nonformal 
education and provide instructive 
examples of the holistic approach. 

Otherwise, La Belle provides a valu- 
able perspective on nonformal educa- 
tion in Latin America by making avail- 
able a precise and well-documented 
study. Unlike many other references on 
nonformal education, he also provides a 
clear analytic framework to help the 
reader understand the various pro- 
grams, and their likelihood of pro- 
moting development on a larger level. 
His bibliography is extensive, and its 
position after each chapter gives the 
reader a handy basis for further 
reading. Even for readers whose interest 
is not primarily Latin America, the 
book provides a really useful analysis 
of nonformal education and is recom- 
mended reading for all who are inter- 
ested in the potential of educational 
programs to bring about effective 
change in the majority of the world’s 
populations. 


Edgardo Rothkegel and David R. Evans 
Center for International Education 
University of Massachusetts 
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Preserving Cultural Origins 
Through Partnership 


June Blanchard 


The Partners of the Americas exchanges artists between the United States and 
Latin America to help keep native cultural knowledge alive. 


T. haunting, halting Co- 


lombian music had transported the 
visitor from the United States to an- 
other place and time. As the music fad- 
ed away, he remembered he was not 
among the Guambians and Paices, 
groups native to southwestern Colom- 
bia, whose music he had been hearing 
on tape, whose costumes and customs 
he had been looking at in photo 
graphs. Lee Knight, a folksinger and 
folklorist from South Carolina, was in 
the library of the Instituto Popular de 
Cultura in Cali, Colombia, and Fernan- 
do Restrepo, director of the Folklore 
Department, was describing the Institu- 
to’s activities to him. 

**So far, we have collected some 50 
tapes of the typical music of various 
Colombian cultures,’’ said Restrepo, 
and Lee Knight realized that being here 
at the Instituto was probably the next 
best thing to being with the native folk 
musicians in their surroundings. 

‘*There is so much more about these 
groups that we are just beginning to dis- 
cover,’’ he continued, ‘‘that we must 


somehow capture and try to preserve 
before it is choked by modern times.”’ 

From its beginnings in 1947 as a cook- 
ing and homemaking school for women, 
the Instituto Popular de Cultura has 
evolved into the patron of Colombian 
culture that it is today. Some 500 stu- 
dents, all under 30 years of age, attend 
the school for free to receive a theoret- 
ical and practical foundation in the 
general culture and folklore of Colom- 
bia. 

As Lee discovered, research on native 
cultures—the need for more of it and 
better methods—comprises only one of 
the Instituto’s activities. It also holds 
classes in music, plastic arts, theatre, 
and folkloristic dances for both children 
and adults. Its purpose is twofold: to 
preserve and elevate native culture 
through its propagation; and to raise the 
status of the students by giving them 
skills and knowledge. 

This was the first day of Lee’s visit to 
southwestern Colombia under the aus- 
pices of the Partners of the Americas, 
an organization committed to fostering 





June Blanchard is presently the Publications Director for Partners of the Amer- 
icas in Washington. She received a B.A. in French from Marymount College. From 
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better relations between the peoples of 
Latin America and the United States, 
and he had already gained a new insight 
into the potential of the Partners pro- 
gram. Besides improving hemispheric 
cultural ties, Partners provides a 
framework for displaying to one an- 
other the customs that time and modern 
change have not altered—and, through 
exchange, helping them to live on. 


Partners Means Sharing 


As a grassroots, people-to-people 
program, Partners of the Americas not 
only brings the pianist, guitarist, or 
dancer to the concert halls of his Part- 
ner area; it also brings the artist to the 
people—to share ideas, customs, folk- 
tales, traditions, common roots; to 
teach and to learn. This thread of shar- 
ing and revivifying American folk arts 
runs through many of the Partners cul- 
tural exchanges, of which Lee Knight is 
just one example. It is an informal 
thread which ties people to a better un- 
derstanding of one another at a univer- 
sal level. 

The reciprocal partnership in this case 
was South Carolina and the Valle- 
Cauca Region of southwestern Colom- 
bia, which are linked under the Partners 
of the Americas program. In addition to 
the cultural arts, the partnership be- 
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tween South Carolina and Colombia is 
active in the areas of sports, education, 
rehabilitation, health, and agriculture. 
What these two hemispheric neighbors 
are doing can be multiplied by 48—the 
actual number of partnerships operating 
today between 43 U.S. States and 20 
countries of Latin America. Multiply 
Lee Knight by the tens of thousands of 
volunteers in all fields who have trav- 
eled back and forth to their Partner area 
for project development, and you have 
some idea of the scope and growth of 
the Partners of the Americas program 
since its creation in 1964. 

A private, voluntary organization, 
Partners enjoys the support of many 
private and public institutions which 
fund the travel of its volunteers and 
their projects, estimated at over $60 mil- 
lion in total value over the past 12 years. 
The Bureau of Educational and Cultur- 
al Affairs of the U.S. State Department, 
for example, supports two separate pro- 
grams for the travel of artists in resi- 
dence and leading arts administrators to 
their Partner areas. The Partners Art- 
ist-in-Residence program enables U.S. 
and Latin American artists to teach in 
the schools, colleges, arts centers, and 
communities of their Partner area for 
periods of 6 weeks to 3 months. Under 
the Cultural Leader Grant, professional 
arts administrators responsible for the 
direction and programming of the arts 
in their State or region travel to their 
Partner area for shorter periods of time 
to develop programs of continuing cul- 
tural exchange. 

Before leaving the Instituto Popular 
de Cultura, Lee Knight was given two 
tapes of traditional Colombian music 
which he promised to share with the 
folks in South Carolina through the ed- 
ucational radio network. During the 
remainder of his stay he had the chance 
to hear some of this music being per- 
formed and to observe what he called 
the ‘‘material culture’’ of the Cauca 
Valley. The Cali Partners chairman 
took him to the village of Sylvia, where 
he saw the work, tools, houses, clothes, 
customs, and recreations of the people, 
and experienced their music firsthand. 

Lee Knight added his observations on 
Colombian folkways to his rich knowl- 
edge of U.S. folk customs and mu- 
sic, which he shared with the people of 
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Colombia. Armed with two types of 
banjos, a dulcimer, a 12-string guitar, 
and a whistle (flute), the ‘‘wandering 
minstrel’? from South Carolina sang at 
schools and music conservatories in 
southwestern Colombia. At each con- 
cert, he discussed the origins of the in- 
struments he played and the roots of 
U.S. folk music—in the Indian, Afri- 
can, and European cultures—and ob- 
served similar roots in Colombian folk 
music. 

Lee performed a joint concert with 
Gustavo Sierra, director of music at 
the Instituto, who played the tiple—a 
native Colombian instrument resem- 
bling the 12-string guitar, the differ- 
ence being that the strings of the f¢iple 
are grouped in four sets of three 
strings, rather than six sets of two 
strings. At the end of the concert, a 
Colombian musical instrument maker 
offered to trade Lee a tiple for his 
dulcimer—and Lee readily agreed. 

‘‘Folk music presents a good oppor- 
tunity for interchange between peo- 
ples. Here in the Western Hemisphere 
this is especially true as our traditional 
musics come from the same roots and 
have gone through many similar stages 
of growth through the process of oral 
tradition,’’ Lee later wrote of his visit 
to Colombia. ‘‘Folk singers are usually 
quite flexible by nature. Their instru- 
ments are portable and need no elec- 
tricity. Folk music is sometimes refer- 


red to as ‘homemade music’ and as 
such has fewer barriers than most 
other forms of art. It is music of the 
people, and it can communicate vir- 
tually universally.”’ 


Puma Punku of Bolivia 


Around the same time that Lee 
Knight was swapping his dulcimer for 
a tiple in Colombia, a Bolivian music- 
al group was bringing some of their 
traditional Andean folk heritage to 
people in their Partner State of Utah. 
Dressed in colorfully embroidered 
costumes, the four members of the 
Puma Punku played for thousands of 
school children in Utah. Following 
each performance, the children 
clustered around Yako, Willy, Raul, 
and Lucas to hear more about their 
handmade instruments: the charango, 
a ukelele-like instrument made from 
the shell of an armadillo; the bombo 
drum, made of deer hide stretched 
over a section of tree trunk;.a classical 
Spanish guitar; and the quena, made 
of bamboo and similar to a recorder 
or flute. 

The Puma Punku performed in 
many of the schools in Utah which 
had helped raise money to build 
adobe-brick schools on the Bolivian 
altiplano—that high, remote Andean 
plain which the group called home. 
Coincidentally, this school- building 





Carlos ‘‘Yuko’’ Fernandes of the Puma Punku shows the ‘‘charango’’—a type of Bolivian 
ukelele made from the shell of an armadillo—to Utah schoolchildren following the group’s 


performance. 
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project of the Utah-Bolivia Partners 
was also contiibuting to the preserva- 
tion of native folkways on the Bolivian 
altiplano. With support from the Boli- 
vian Government, the schools were be- 
ing used as community education cen- 
ters. In these centers, and on the land 
which was theirs, native Aymara In- 
dian groups were learning new ways 
of farming, nutrition, and sanitation 
at a pace which did not threaten to de- 
stroy their rich, centuries-old traditions. 

At first glance, it would seem that 
change through community education 
is barely moving along on_ the 
altiplano: most of the scattered adobe 
houses still have no running water; the 
infant mortality rate is still appallingly 
high; there is no adequate transporta- 
tion; and the brown, dusty earth serves 
as a constant reminder of the struggle 
to eke out an existence in this desolate 
area. Yet, if you look again, you see 
women for the first time joining 
‘*mothers clubs’? and learning about 
the nutrition of their families; men 
coming to the schools to learn carpen- 
try and how to build a water system 
for their village; children learning 
about dental care. 

Development is happening here—at 
a steady, if slow, pace. It is a pace 
which in time will succeed because it 
understands and respects the culture 
and the folkways of the people. In 
nurturing an understanding of a peo 
ple and their folk arts, the Partners 
cultural programs serve to lay the 
basis for successful ventures in ‘‘ap- 
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propriate’’ development in such fields 
as health, agriculture, and community 
education. 


Artists Teach as Well as Learn 


One advantage of the Partners of 
the Americas artists exchange is that it 
is a residency program, giving the art- 
ist the opportunity not only to per- 
form or show his works in his Partner 
area, but to teach. 

Flavio Tavares, a 26-year-old mur- 
alist from Paraiba, Brazil, spent 3 
months in his Partner State of Con- 
necticut. Students at Yale University, 
Simon’s Rock College, and the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, where Flavio was 
in residence, had ample opportunity to 
hear about the art of Brazil’s North- 
east. Flavio told them: 


While our area is exposed to the cos- 
mopolitan movements of Rio and Sao 
Paulo, for that matter of all European 
and North American art as well, we do 
have an expression that is uniquely ours. 
It is unique in that it reflects a reality 
that we live every day and that has to be 
in some way reflected in the art we pro- 
duce. Ours is an area of much tradition 
with young artists who assimilate this 
tradition and in many ways preserve it in 
their works. 


Flavio went on to speak about the 
colors of the Northeast—both vivid 
and harsh—which influence the artists 
of the area: 


The color with which most people as- 
sociate our area is most related to oui 
coastal reality. There is another reality 
beyond the lush coast, that of the serido 


Oboist Wascyli Simoes 
talks about music of 
Brazil’s Northeast with 
students at the Duke 
Ellington School for the 
Performing Arts in 
Washington, D.C. 


or interior drylands where it often goes 2 
or 3 years without raining . . . It is that 
reality which many of our artists live and 
express in their work. I include in the 
term ‘‘artist’’ all the artisans and popular 
artists whose works never reach museums 
and who, in most cases, barely make it 
financially, selling their work in the week- 
ly fairs held throughout the Northeast. 


Flavio also told his U.S. students of 
the popular art found in the illustra- 
tions of the ‘‘literatura de cordel,”’ 
popular literature sold at the fairs in 
Brazil’s Northeast: 


In addition to the lively stories, most 
of which deal with adventures in the ser- 
tao, the art work decorating these stories 
is often very creative and highly ex- 
pressive of art in our area, in general. 


The Partners Artist-in-Residence 
program also brought Gerardo Parente 
and Wascyli Simoes to Connecticut. A 
piano and oboe duo in Brazil’s North- 
east, the two performed for audiences as 
diverse as the music they played. They 
presented concerts at universities, public 
schools, and convalescent homes 
throughout the State, and everywhere 
they went they talked about Brazil and 
its music. 

After listening to Gerardo and 
Wascyli, children who before could 
not even point to Brazil on the map 
were able to tell you that a cavaquinho 
was a Brazilian ukelele and a chorinho 
was a type of Brazilian song written 
for the cavaquinho, guitar, and sax- 
ophone. 

Before each part of their program, 
they described the music they were go- 
ing to play, whether classical or tradi- 
tional: 


One of our numbers is ‘‘Maracatu,”’ 
inspired by a theme related to African 
traditions and written by Ernani Braga. 
This piece speaks about the period in 
Brazilian history when the African slaves 
were allowed to maintain the same tribal 
hierarchies they had established in their 
homeland. Kings and queens were chosen 
by the individual plantations, and during 
one period each year they were allowed to 
parade through the streets in a type of 
carnival celebration. Nowadays, the mu- 
sic has lost its original meaning but at 
carnival time groups mimicking the or- 
iginal spirit of the theme still can be 
found. Different areas of Brazil, especial- 
ly Pernambuco, still have ‘‘Maracatu’’ in 
their carnival. The music is very raucous 
yet melancholic, with heavy emphasis on 
drumwork. 
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Programs Have Continuity 


Besides long-term residencies, Part- 
ners cultural programs have the advan- 
tage of being continuous—a quality 
shared by all Partners projects, wheth- 
er in health, agriculture, or education. 
The Partners framework provides on- 
going exchanges of people, ideas, and 
materials in all fields. It gives an idea 
the chance to grow—and to blossom. 
People in Utah, Connecticut, and Kan- 
sas appreciate the music of Bolivia, 
Brazil, and Paraguay even more when 
they’ve had contact with these areas 
before and know it will continue. And 
Lee Knight was not the first, nor the 
last, South Carolinian to visit the In- 
stituto Popular de Cultura in Cali. 

Following Lee’s visit, Stage South, 
the state theatre of South Carolina, 
brought ‘‘Hoptoads, Hardheads and 
other Mountain Beasties,’’ a theatrical 
celebration of Appalachian folklife, to 
the schools and communities of 
southwestern Colombia. The group 
traveled with support from the Part- 
ners Artist-in-Residence program and a 
matching grant from the South Caro- 
lina Arts Commission. Whenever they 
presented their spirited rendition of 
**Cali, Bonito Cali,’’ the entire Colom- 
bian audience joined in. Their per- 
formance of a haunting Appalachian 
folk song translated into Spanish 
brought the house down. ‘‘Hoptoads, 
Hardheads. . . ’’ was happily trans- 
lated into ‘‘Sapos Saltones, Cabezas 
Duras y otras Bestias de los Montes!”’ 

In addition to performing, the 
members of Stage South held theatre 
workshops at the Instituto Popular de 
Cultura and were delighted by the en- 
thusiasm of their students. Wrote one 
of the actresses in her journal: 


Workshops with the Spanish children 

Are alive 

They are free and truthful 

They are people not children 

They are people with responsibilities 

They are not romantics 

But they are gentle and have time to 
be true. 


During the month-long workshops, 
the Stage South company encouraged 
the Colombian children to write down 
folktales they had read or heard, as 
they remembered them. These folktales 
were then developed into mini-produc- 
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‘*Hoptoads, Hardheads, and other Mountain Beasties,’’ the production of Stage South, the of- 
ficial theatre company of South Carolina, is presented in Cali, Colombia. The production 
opened with ‘‘My Home’s Across the Mountain,’’ an original folk song by South Carolina 
JSolklorist Lee Knight. A theatrical celebration of Appalachian folklife, the production features, 
left to right, actors Guy Davis, Thom McCleister, Mimi Strum, and Marla Collins. 


tions with script, music, and costumes 
created by the workshop participants 
themselves. One group, for example, 
dramatized an Appalachian folktale, 
‘*Fox, Possum, and Rabbit.”’ 

The productions were presented at 
the Instituto and in communities. 
‘*There was such a feeling of pride 
among the students, and their friends 
and families, as well as among the 
Stage South company and the staff of 
the Institute,’’ said one member of 
Stage South. ‘‘The performance was 
very well attended, and it was obvious 
from the reception that the Colombian 
parents were eager to support their 
children’s participation in this type of 
theatre activity.”’ 

The Stage South company returned 
to South Carolina with a stack of 
thank-you letters from their students 
for the new theatre methods learned, 
the friendships made. ‘*‘Whenever you 
see in the United States a girl of 15 
years who loves the theatre, think of 
me,’’ wrote one workshop student. 

Folk arts and ways—teaching, learn- 


ing, collecting, performing, preserving, 
and sharing them—is one dimension of 
the Partners arts exchange. It enables 
artists of high caliber, along with arts 
administrators, to make the values of 
their cultures, present and past, come 
alive for people of the Hemisphere. 

As Myrna Rodriguez and Penelope 
Knight of the South Carolina Arts 
Commission remarked after par- 
ticipating in a Partners project in Col- 
ombia: 


The United States has the technological 
and economic advantage over so many 
countries in the world; perhaps the area 
of the cultural arts is one of the few 
where a cross-cultural exchange comes to 
fruition. Through this visit to Colombia, 
the significance of a ‘‘partnership’’ with 
Latin America came alive, through the 
person to person contacts, and in some 
cases the close feelings of kinship and 
friendship which developed. This should 
not be surprising, though, since the arts 
have typically carried the important hu- 
man values of any culture—values which 
transcend politics, race, economics, or 
other apparent differences between peo- 
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Grants and Fellowships in International 
Studies. Selected information regarding 
the availability of grants and fellow- 
ships on both the pre-doctoral and 
post-doctoral levels. Free to Interna- 
tional Studies Association members, 
$3.50 nonmembers. For copies, write 
International Studies Association, 
University Center for International 
Studies, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15260. 


Trends and Issues in Globalizing Higher 
Education. Summarizes discussion and 
views of approximately 300 partici- 
pants—primarily faculty— who 
attended a series of workshops held 
throughout the country to examine the 
international role and responsibility of 
U.S. higher education. The publication 
also contains a presentation by Michael 
J. Flack, professor of international and 
intercultural affairs at the University of 
Pittsburgh, who states that the 21 st cen- 
tury will reflect a world unlike any that 
preceded it and that it must be the func- 
tion of education to provide a global 
realism for this world. 25 pp. $2. Copies 
may be ordered from the American 
Association of State Colleges and 
Universities, AASCU Publications, 
Suite 700, One Dupont Circle, Wash- 
ington, DC 20036. 


Cuban Studies. The only scholarly 
multidisciplinary journal devoted 
entirely to Cuba is published twice a 
year by the Center for Latin American 
Studies at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Subscription costs $4 for individuals, 
$10 for institutions and libraries. Send 
orders to the Center for Latin American 
Studies, University Center for Interna- 
tional Studies, University of Pittsburgh, 
Room 216, Mervis Hall, Pittsburgh, PA 
15260. 


Interciencia, a new trilingual journal 
that seeks to foster unity and coopera- 
tion between the scientific communities 
of the Americas and to stimulate inter- 
change, growth, and understanding so 
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the uses of science and technology can 
best promote human welfare and 
development. 

Edited and published bimonthly in 
Venezuela and sponsored by scientific 
organizations in six countries, including 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (AAAS), the 
journal contains articles in English, 
Portuguese, and Spanish, with sum- 
maries in all three languages. 

Yearly subscriptions for AAAS 
members are $10, nonmember individ- 
uals $15, institutions $20. Checks 
should be made payable to Interciencia 
Association and sent to /nterciencia, 
P.O. Box 19315, Washington, DC 
20036. 





COMSEARCH Printouts. Computer- 
generated listings of 1976 foundation 


grants in 54 broad subject fields are now 


available from The Foundation Center, 
the country’s leading nonprofit research 
and publishing agency in the field of 
philanthropic foundations. Of particu- 
lar interest to those researching funding 
opportunities, since a foundation’s 
grant-making history is the best 
indicator of its future funding decisions. 
Paper copies of the printouts cost $10 
plus $1 postage and handling. Micro- 
fiche copies available at $3 per subject. 
Order forms listing all available subject 
categories and the listings may be 
ordered from The Foundation Center, 
888 Seventh Avenue, New York, NY 
10019. 


U.S. College-Sponsored Programs 
Abroad: Academic Year. Description of 
about 700 study-abroad programs, all 
sponsored by accredited U.S. univer- 
sities and colleges. $4.50. Write to 
Institute of International Education, 
Sales and Correspondence Division, 890 
United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 
10017. 


NAFSA Newsletter. This monthly, 
published October through June, pro- 
vides news on NAFSA activities, 
national and regional conferences, 
government actions, recent publications 
in the field, and also publishes articles 
on timely topics. Subscription free to 
NAFSA members, $5 for nonmembers. 
Single issue 75¢. Write to the National 
Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs, 1860 - 19th Street, NW., 
Washington, DC 20009. 


The History of U.S. Foreign Relations. 
This four-part color film series (16 mm) 
portrays the evolution of our relations 
with foreign countries from the Ameri- 
can Revolution to the Bicentennial era. 
Part I: An Age of Revolutions (31 
minutes). Part II: Youth to Maturity (29 
minutes). Part III: The Reluctant World 
Power (29 minutes). Part IV: The Road 
to Interdependence (30 minutes). 
Information about the free loan and 
purchase of prints can be obtained by 
writing to: Films Officer, Office of 
Media Services, Room 4827A, Bureau 
of Public Affairs, Department of State, 
Washington, DC 20520. 


Americas is published monthly, 
except for combined June-July and 
November-December issues, in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese by the General 
Secretariat of the Organization of 
American States (OAS). This fully illus- 
trated periodical includes articles, 
fiction, book reviews, and other news 
on inter-American activities. 

Price: One year $10, 2 years $15, 3 
years $20 for English, Spanish, or Por- 
tuguese editions in U.S.A. and countries 
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of the Postal Union of the Americas; 
add $3 per year for postage to Canada, 
$4.80 per year to Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Subscriptions are available 
from: Americas Circulation Manager, 
OAS, Washington, DC 20006. 


Design For Change: Higher Education 
j in the Service of Developing Countries, 
by Barbara R. Fogel. This useful hand- 
book is directed primarily to those 
involved in educational innovation in 
developing countries. It is a discussion 
of the results of the ICED Higher 
Education for Development study 
(1974-76) with concrete recommenda- 
tions for promoting higher education in 
developing countries. 73 pp. $5. For 
copies, write the International Council 
for Educational Development, 680 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, NY 10019. 


The ninth edition of the National Direc- 
tory of Community Organizations Serv- 
ing Short-Term International Visitors 
(1977-78). This authoritative guide, 
published by the National Council for 
Community Services to International 
Visitors (COSERV), includes informa- 
tion for each participating U.S. city on 
city populations, types of visitors each 
organization is able to assist, extent of 
services provided, as well as the names 
and addresses of contacts. Contains an 
appendix on private national program- 
ing agencies, other private national 

organizations concerned with interna- 
tional exchange, and selected U.S. 
Government agency contacts. 138 pp. 
$5. For copies, write COSER V— 
Meridian House, 1630 Crescent Place, 
NW., Washington, DC 20009. 


Study in the American Republics Area, 
the second volume in the International 
Institute of Education’s Handbook on 
International Study for U.S. Nationals, 
is an invaluable guide for those 
interested in higher education in South 
and Central America, Mexico, Ber- 
muda, and the Caribbean. The guide 
includes information on: 


¢ The educational systems of 29 
countries in the Americas. It 
describes the languages of instruc- 
tion, academic year, major degrees 
awarded and what is required to 

earn them, admission requirements 
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an account of the First Inter- 
American Workshop in Community 
Education, held last summer in 
LaPaz, Bolivia. The booklet, issued 
by Partners of the Americas with 
funding from the Charles Stewart 
Mott Foundation, tells how schools 
are used to focus attention on 
community projects and get local 
involvement in Bolivia and other 
Latin American countries. 

In side-by-side ‘‘diaries’’ repre- 
senting the perspectives of North 
American and South American par- 
ticipants, the book describes the 
workshop in English and Spanish. 
Some 80 educators from 13 U.S. 


saw community development proj- 
ects among the Aymara Indians of 
the Bolivian altiplano (high plain), 
and then went to other localities 

in Latin America according to 
‘*partnerships.”’ 

The Charles Stewart Mott Foun- 
dation is contributing to a second 
Inter-American Workshop, also to 
be put on by Partners, in Cali, 
Colombia. That workshop is sched- 
uled for January 22 to February 4, 
1978. This private foundation, with 





Partners in Community Education is 


States and 6 Latin American Nations 


PARTNERS IN 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION 





First Inter-American Workshop Bolivia 


assets of over $400 million, awards 
over i00 grants a year for programs 
fostering community self-improve- 
ment through education, citizen 
involvement, and community leader- 
ship and development processes. 
Copies of the publication are 
available from: Stephen F. Silha, 
Communications Director, C. S. 
Mott Foundation, Mott Foundation 
Building, Flint, MI 48502 or from 
The Partners of the Americas, 2001 S 
Street, NW, Washington, DC 20009. 








for U.S. students, costs, housing, 
and programs. 

e All the universities and selected 
postsecondary specialized institu- 
tions in the Americas. 

¢ Nonuniversity study and exchange 
programs sponsored by private 
organizations, U.S. and foreign. 

© Government regulations, such as 
visa requirements for study, short- 
term employment regulations, and 
volunteer work criteria. 

Clothbound edition $12; paperback 
$6.95. To order, write the Institute of 
International Education, Counseling 
and Correspondence Division, 809 
United Nations Plaza, New York, NY 
10017. (Payment must accompany 
orders under $15.) 


Latin American Indian Literatures. A 
new journal, published twice a year, 
provides articles, book reviews, and 
bibliographies primarily for teachers of 


Latin American civilization. Subscrip- 
tion $4. For information or subscrip- 
tions, write: Latin American Indian 
Literatures, Department of Hispanic 
Languages and Literatures, University 
of Pittsburgh, 1309 Cathedral of Learn- 
ing, Pittsburgh, PA 15260. 


The Student Guide to Latin America 
was researched by students who traveled 
throughout Latin America. Each chap- 
ter focuses on a different country with 
listings for food, lodging, and activities. 
Also included are a brief historical 
sketch of the country, information on 
money, health and visas, and travel. 342 
pp. $2.95. For copies, check your local 
bookstore or write to the Council on 
International Educational Exchange, 
Dept. PR 3, 777 United Nations Plaza, 
New York, NY 10017, or 236 North 
Santa Cruz, Suite 314, Los Gatos, CA 
95030. 
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Mexico-U.S. Border 
Research Program 


Stanley R. Ross 


Shared border problems of national concern are being studied by U.S. 


and Mexican researchers. 


, a 1,905-mile border between the 
United States and Mexico—one of the most dynamic 
boundaries in the world—is the focus of a unique bina- 
tional research program studying such problems as drug 
trafficking and illegal immigration. Designed to study 
and make recommendations on these and other border- 
related issues, the Mexico-U.S. Border Research Pro- 
gram is a policy-oriented program addressing the need 
for sound data, research, and policy recommendations 
on these issues. Since its inception in June 1976, it has 
become an Outstanding example of binational coopera- 
tion. 

In late June 1976, the Director General of the Mexi- 
can National Council of Science and Technology (Con- 
sejo Nacional de Ciencia y Tecnologia, CONACYT), 
Lic. Gerardo Bueno Zirién, invited a group from the 
University of Texas whose participation was made 
possible by a grant from the Department of State, 
members of a Mexican ad hoc organizing committee, 
and individual scholars from other U.S. universities to 
meet in Cuernavaca, Mexico and develop an agree- 
ment on research priorities. The Mexican group in- 
cluded representatives from such prestigious institutions 
as El Colegio de México, the Center for Economic 
Research and Teaching (Centro de Investigaciédn y 
Docencia Econémica, CIDE), and the Mexican Center 





Dr. Stanley R. Ross is the Coordinator of the Mexico- 
U.S. Border Research Program and Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Texas in Austin. 
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for Studies of Drug Dependency, as well as observers 
from several key government ministries. 


Research Priorities 


At the meeting in Cuernavaca, the Mexican hosts 
received their U.S. colleagues with warmth, openness, 
and an obvious determination to achieve a mutually 
acceptable agreement; the U.S. scholars responded in 
kind. The result was a very broad-gauged agreement on 
research priorities for parallel and/or joint policy- 
oriented research. 

Given the disparities in stages of development, of 
available human and financial resources, and of defini- 
tions of national needs and interests, obvious differ- 
ences of emphases and priorities emerged. Both national 
groups understood that they would be free to develop 
research on those themes included under their national 
priorities and within available resources. Further, it was 
agreed that each country would be able to research 
problems which seemed important to its members, but 
to which the other country did not feel it could assign 
high priority. 

For example, the U.S. scholars planned to encourage 
research on environmental problems, while the Mexi- 
cans viewed significant and lasting economic develop- 
ment as a much more pressing need. In terms of health 
conditions and facilities, the U.S. border zone is one of 
the most poorly endowed in the United States. In com- 
parison, the Mexican border region is, together with the 
Federal District, much better off in terms of medical fa- 
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cilities and personnel and health conditions than much 
of the rest of the country. 

It was agreed that the overall objective of the pro- 
gram would be the recommendation of policy alterna- 
tives directed toward the solution or amelioration of 
border-related problems as part of a comprehensive and 
mutually advantageous bilateral relationship. Specific 
research priorities were grouped into four categories: 
economic; demographic; social and cultural; and for- 
eign policy. The first two categories were the dominant 
ones, but the scholars present recommended a compre- 
hensive program. 


Economics. The group agreed that analyses of past 
economic trends, policies, and prospects for economic 
development of the two countries would serve as a gen- 
eral context for the entire research program. These 
studies would give special emphasis to the impact of na- 
tional policies on the border region. Attention would be 
focused on employment, capital investment, foreign 
trade, and the transfer of technology. The studies would 
also analyze the relationship of the border economies to 
the national economies. Five additional topics were de- 
fined in this section of the research priorities agreement: 
(1) Examination and evaluation of the ¢ritical limiting 
factors in the development of the border zone: water, 
energy, transportation, and communications; (2) As- 
sessment of border transactions, specifically commer- 
cial and financial transactions; (3) Evaluation of alter- 
natives for economic assistance for the development of 
the border regions, with special emphasis on those ele- 
ments essential for a coordinated and integrated eco- 
nomic approach; (4) Evaluation of the border industry 
program, placing emphasis on inter-industry relations, 
their contribution to the development of both countries, 
their social impact, and the examination of alternative 
policies; and (5) Examination of the structure of the de- 
mand for and supply of labor in the border zones. 


Demographics. The demographic studies would ex- 
amine trends and policies and their impact on migration 
to the border zones and from one country to another. 
This category further proposed a study of the historical 
extent and effect of migration and perspectives for the 
future, of comparative immigration experiences and 
policies developed, and of the treatment of migrants 
and resident ethnic groups. Finally, an analysis of the 
economic, social, and political consequences of differ- 
ent proposals for dealing with immigration was called 
for. These analyses would encompass both short- and 
long-term effects, including cost-benefit analysis, of 
migration for both countries. 


Social and Cultural Issues. The assembled scholars 
strongly recommended the study of the social and cul- 
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tural aspects of the binational region, including family 
structure, delinquency, value systems and psychological 
attitudes, discrimination, educational systems, and 
social service mechanisms. There also was a call for an 
evaluation of the binational program of cooperation 
against drug addiction. 


Other Aspects. In the final category, attention was 
drawn to the foreign policy aspects of border problems. 
The agreement called for an examination of the implica- 
tions of each nation’s foreign policy for the border zone 
and the impact of border-zone phenomena in shaping 
the foreign policy of both countries. In this category a 
need was voiced for a comprehensive bibliography and 
for an informational clearinghouse, so that one could 
easily identify governmental and nongovernmental pro- 
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Farmlands of the lower Rio Grande Valley (around Brownsville- 
Matamoros). Aerial photograph courtesy of the Commission for the 
Studies of the National Territory. 
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grams, on-going research projects, and skilled indi- 
viduals familiar with the study of border problems. 

The importance attributed to the effort by the Mexi- 
cans was underscored by the fact that CONACYT, a 
key governmental agency, became the coordinating in- 
stitution and an experienced diplomat, Ambassador 
Vicente Sdnchez Gavito, was assigned by the Foreign 
Office to CONACYT to coordinate the program. On 
the United States side, the coordinating office was to be 
located on the campus of the University of Texas at 
Austin and the author of this article was appointed 
the U.S. Coordinator, subject to the approval of the 
President of the University of Texas, Dr. Lorene L. 
Rogers, and its Board of Regents. Dr. Rogers advised 
Lic. Bueno that she had obtained regental approval 
**because [of the importance of the problems to be 
researched] and in recognition of the binational nature 
of the undertaking’’ and that the University ‘‘is commit- 
ted to provide coordination for the United States par- 
ticipation in the joint research effort.”’ 





Big Bend with the Rio Grande (Rio Bravo) cutting through canyons. 
Aerial photograph courtesy of the Commission for the Studies of the 
National Territory. 
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Governments Wish To Cooperate 


The desire to cooperate was apparent. It is often dif- 
ficult for governmental agencies to underwrite research- 
ers abroad. Accordingly, the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs of the Department of State indicated a 
willingness to assist two Mexican researchers to do work 
in the United States, while CONACYT indicated a will- 
ingness to reciprocate for two U.S. researchers inter- 
ested in doing research in Mexico. 

When the U.S. Coordinator and several of his col- 
leagues met with representatives of seven southwestern 
foundations to discuss the program and its financial 
needs, Ambassador Sanchez Gavito and Professor 
Mario Ojeda, Secretary General of El Colegio de Méx- 
ico, came to San Antonio to assist their U.S. colleagues. 
These impressive individuals and their indication of the 
importance that the Mexicans assign to this effort 
helped to persuade the foundation representatives that 
the program merited support. 

A National Advisory Board composed largely of out- 
standing scholars representative both of the relevant 
disciplines and of geographical regions, including at 
least one from each border State, was designated, and 
interested governmental agencies were invited to name 
liaison observers. The Advisory Board was set up to 
counsel the Coordinator and to insure a truly national 
character for the program. Through travel, correspond- 
ence, and notices in professional journals and newslet- 
ters, an effort is being made to make researchers aware 
of the program, as well as to identify people working in 
the field. 


New Coordination in Mexico 


Characteristically, when a new president comes to 
power in Mexico there is a wholesale shifting of govern- 
mental officials. The recent change was no exception. 
Professor Edmundo Flores became Director General of 
CONACYT while Lic. Bueno prepared to undertake a 
diplomatic assignment in Brussels. 

When Ambassador Sanchez Gavito died tragically in 
an automobile accident, Mexico lost a talented and 
skilled public servant and those who knew him lost a 
valued friend. Lic. Horacio Flores de la Pefia, Director 
of CIDE, was designated as Coordinator of the Mexican 
side of the border research program with the task of 
reconstituting and broadening its coordinating commit- 
tee to include more institutions, such as the National 
University and institutions in the northern part of the 
nation, and to achieve liaison with additional interested 
governmental offices. 

In June 1977, before he had a chance to do much 
coordinating, Horacio Flores de la Pefia was designated 
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Mexico’s Ambassador to France. In July, Secretary for 
Budget and Management Carlos Tello, who had been 
appointed by the Mexican President to head a new com- 
mission for border development, assumed responsibility 
for coordination of the Mexican border research effort. 


Mexican Projects 


Projects in the formulation stage or in progress at El 
Colegio de México include studies of the actual state of 
research on the border region, on the migratory move- 
ment toward the border and beyond, and the effect of 
migration, both legal and illegal, on labor markets in 
the United States. CIDE is formulating a project to ex- 
amine the tendencies and perspectives for economic 
development of the border within the framework of the 
political economies of the two countries. 

Three of the research centers at El Colegio also are 
projecting an interdisciplinary effort still in the planning 
stage, which would involve research on the impact and 
perspectives of emigration to the United States, frontier 
transactions, significance of the assembly plant pro- 
gram for the border and for the national economy, and 
the urbanization of the border region. The Mexicans 
have indicated that it is their hope and expectation that 
the research program will provide ‘‘the elements for 
making solidly based political decisions’’ on the prob- 
lems in question and contribute besides ‘‘the basis for 
the design of a strategy that would permit a better 
understanding between the two countries.’’ 


U.S. Areas of Interest 


On the U.S. side the initial tendency has been to con- 
centrate on major problems. After identifying research 
coordinators, research programs have been or are being 
designed and funding is being sought. Projects include 
studies of the relationship of the border economy to the 
national economy in Mexico and in the United States; 
an effort to define the experience of the illegal migrant 
through both a survey instrument and case studies under 
existing laws and in the light of his illegal status; and an 
evaluation of the Border Industry Program and its rela- 
tionship to sound economic development in Mexico and 
its impact on United States labor. In several of these ef- 
forts (the study of the border industry program and that 
of the relationship of the border economy to the Mex- 
ican national economy) it is proposed that there be 
direct collaboration between Mexican and United States 
researchers. In the planning stage is a study of the 
character and values of the border population to be 
undertaken jointly by a Mexican psychiatrist and a 
Mexican-American psychologist. An effort will be made 
to incorporate relevant research being undertaken by 
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other scholars, thereby avoiding unnecessary duplica- 
tion and including as wide a range of research talent as 
possible. 


The Bottom Line 


Inevitably one comes to the bottom line or the payoff 
of these efforts. There is an understandable concern 
about what happens in the short run as research takes its 
customary time to provide a basis for middle- and long- 
term policy. The kind of problems confronting the two 
countries will be with us for a long time because they are 
produced by basic realities, such as the substantial 
economic differential between two nations sharing a 
common border. Policies, however well considered and 
designed, will not make the problems go away, but 
hopefully will ameliorate conditions. 

There is another virtue to this effort. Channels have 
been established for scholars to talk to each other and to 
talk to government officials in their own and the other 
country. This ongoing dialogue can only have a healthy 
impact. Furthermore, officials of both countries have 
indicated a disposition to consult with their nation’s 
scholars who are informed in specific areas as they for- 
mulate and administer current policy. 

Research results and policy recommendations will be 
brought before other scholars, government officials, 
and the interested public for discussion over a 3- to 5- 
year period. Public conferences are planned that will 
center on the various research areas. In addition, plans 
are underway for a publication series to provide the 
widest possible audience for the research results and 
policy recommendations. 

Those involved in this program believe that the 
border is a region whose time has come. From every 
direction and at all levels comes evidence of growing 
concern and attention to the problems of the border. 
Not only have the problems grown and multiplied, but 
they have become truly national in character. And those 
problems are of a magnitude and complexity in terms of 
resources required, technical difficulties, and human 
dimensions to satisfy the most critical and demanding 
problem solver. 

The binational border research program is a response 
to this circumstance and is a unique example of bina- 
tional cooperation. The effort is viewed as an ongoing 
one with attention given to new problems affecting the 
relations between the two nations as they arise. It is a 
significant and hopeful sign that scholars in a wide 
range of fields stand ready to apply their skills and 
knowledge in policy-oriented efforts and that policy- 
makers are eager for that academic input in order to ar- 
rive at carefully considered and soundly based policy 
determinations. CJ 
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Facts on Funding 
(Continued from page 17). 


applications for a number of posi- 
tions— mostly teaching in Africa, Asia, 
and Eastern Europe, particularly in the 
fields of American literature, business 
and economics, science and engineering, 
linguistics, and teaching English as a 
foreign language. Applicants must be 
U.S. citizens and have appropriate 
educational and professional qualifica- 
tions. Further information is available 
from the Council for International 
Exchange of Scholars, Eleven Dupont 
Circle, Washington, DC 20036. 


German Marshall Fund Fellowship 
Program— 1978 will award fellowships 
to scholars and professionals whose 
proposed research projects promise to 
contribute to a better understanding and 
resolution of significant contemporary 
and emerging problems common to in- 
dustrial societies— particularly their 
comparative political, economic, and 
social aspects. Projects must have U.S. 
and European (Western and/or 
Eastern) components, but may also be 
concerned with other societies. 

Special consideration will be given to 
research on problems of current or 
potential priority interest to the Fund, 
which include internationai urban 
affairs, employment and conditions of 
work, women’s employment, land use, 
communications and media, adminis- 
tration of criminal justice/crime preven- 
tion, comparative social policies, and 
the issues of interdependence, excluding 
military, security, or defense affairs. 

Research leading to an advanced 
degree is not supported under this pro- 
gram. Awards will be made only to 
applicants who will devote full time to 
their projects during the appointment 
period. 

Applications must be submitted by 
November 30, 1977. Awards will be 
announced by the Fund in March 1978. 
Application forms and additional 
information may be obtained by con- 
tacting the German Marshall Fund of 
the United States, 11 Dupont Circle, 
NW., Washington, DC 20036. 
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Leeward Community College read 
with great pleasure our first copy of the 
International Educational and Cultural 
Exchange [Spring 1977] and were re- 
warded with information and resources 
which will hopefully benefit our cam- 
pus’s International Studies Program. 
Leeward Community College, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, serves one, if not the 
most diverse multi-cultural clientele in 
the country. First, second, and third 
generation Hawaiian, Samoan, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Okinawans, Filipinos, 
Puerto Ricans, and many other ethnic 
groups compose 95 percent of our 
clientele. To these students our staff is 
dedicated to increasing their interna- 
tional awareness and understanding. 


John W. Fry 

Program Development Specialist 
Leeward Community College 
University of Hawaii 


[Letter to Chairman Leonard Marks] 

As a member of the CULCON study 
team, the activities of which are 
described on pages 10-16 of the Spring 
1977 issue of International Educational 
and Cultural Exchange (vol. XII, no. 4), 
I was fascinated by Eva T. H. Brann’s 
article, ‘‘The Conditions of Exchange,”’ 
in the same issue. 

Professor Brann chose as the text for 
her sermon Samuel Johnson’s great 
epigram, ‘‘He that would bring home 
the wealth of the Indies must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him. So it is in 
traveling, a man must carry knowledge 
with him if he would bring home knowl- 
edge.’’ Dr. Johnson, in the quotation, 
does not specify what knowledge; but 
Dr. Brann does—that contained in the 
curriculum of St. John’s College. It is a 
curriculum that is elegant and intellec- 
tually both stimulating and satisfying. It 
is a modern parallel to the curriculum of 
Confucius—the study of the classics— 
with the same strengths and weaknesses. 
A major weakness is the selection of a 
limited number of books from a limited 
range of cultural backgrounds as the 
classics. 


When Commodore Biddle was sent to 
**open’’ Japan to diplomatic and 
commercial relations with the U.S., he 
carried with him Western knowledge 
but virtually total ignorance about the 
Japanese. He failed. Commodore 
Perry, Biddle’s successor, carried with 
him as much knowledge about Japanese 
customs as he could gather. He 
succeeded. 

To make this same point on another 
level: in her second paragraph, Dr. 
Brann says that ‘‘to be oneself is to 
know oneself’’ is the main great prin- 
ciple of the Western tradition. Insofar 
as we can disentangle Western from 
Eastern, it is also the great principle of 
Eastern tradition. And the Eastern phi- 
losophers agree with Western scientists 
rather than with Western academicians 
in insisting that knowledge comes from 
experience, not from books. 

This leads to an epigram that can 
stand beside Johnson’s. Rudyard 
Kipling, an Englishman who had 
experienced the Indies, said, ‘‘He 
knows not England who only England 
knows.”’ If we stop to think about it, we 
realize that all learning is by com- 
parison, a process that Aristotle called 
to our attention with a system of 
classification-differentiation. We do 
ourselves no service by restricting or 
setting boundaries to the region in 
which we learn. Freedom— another 
great Western tradition—is predicated 
on having alternatives among which to 
choose; the person who is ignorant of 
alternatives is not free. 

Professor 3rann deplores the way in 
which language has been used to con- 
fuse human universality but abets the 
confusion by trying to differentiate 
Western from Eastern. She quotes 
Genesis but could find the same point 
made by Lao-tzu. ‘‘Existence is beyond 
the power of words to define: terms may 
be used but are none of them absolute. 
. .. The core and the surface are 
essentially the same, words making 
them seem different only to express 
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appearance.’’ (Tao Te Ching, Ch. 1, tr. 
by Witter Bynner.) 

An example of Professor Brann’s 
polarization is her interesting example 
of Third World scholars trying to come 
to grips with the Western concept of 
rational control of the world. I, for one, 
would feel much more comfortable if 
‘*Western/control’’ and ‘‘Eastern/ 
cooperation’’ (or ‘‘submission’’ to the 
ethnocentric) were presented as a 
continuum. Then we would not have to 
classify an Asian farmer who uses a 
gasoline engine to pump water as 
Western or an American farmer who 
uses contour plowing as Eastern. 

The substitution of words for experi- 
ence continues in Professor Brann’s 
next point, on values. ‘‘For we alone are 
in the habit of calling the things we 
cherish ‘values.’ ’’ All people have 
things they cherish. All people have 
identifying labels for those things. 
**Value’’ is one such label, and changing 
the name has no effect on our regard for 
the thing unless we have forgotten 
Korzybsky’s reminder that ‘‘the map is 
not the territory.’”’ 

Here, again, Professor Brann denies 
human universality: ‘‘They hold things 
to be good and right because they are 
good and right and because they are 
theirs.’’ Interestingly, Hadley Cantril, 
in 20,000 interviews in 13 countries 
around the world, found a remarkably 
uniform consensus on human needs and 
wants (Cantril, H. The Pattern of 
Human Concerns, Rutgers U., 1965). If 
what is ‘‘ours’’ differs from what is 
“‘theirs’’ only in terminology, why is it 
that ‘‘... we cannot, without damage to 
them, share cultural ‘values’?’’ Of 
course, Professor Brann is absolutely 
right in ‘*. . . advocating precisely not 
rushing in where angels fear to tread.”’ 
But how, if we adhere to her thesis that 
we should study only ‘‘our’’ culture, do 
we learn where not to tread? 

As a public school teacher for 42 
years, I cannot avoid a sense of personal 
involvement in Professor Brann’s 
second main section, Prepare Thyself. 
She argues against expanding children’s 
horizons on the grounds that ‘‘children 
have an uncanny ability to distill panic 
from the most ‘objective’ presenta- 
tions.’’ Quite true. And on the basis 
of my experience and that of my col- 


leagues, they have an equally uncanny 
ability to distill optimistic conclusions. 

Children must be kept from learning 
about the world because Professor 
Brann ‘‘. . . cannot imagine a program 
which would not draw children into the 
horrendous problems looming behind 
interdependence, problems of starva- 
tion and domination . . . the very young 
should have their thoughts and imagina- 
tions directed to the positive good their 
tradition offers... .’’ What kind of 
ivory tower does Professor Brann 
inhabit? If she were to actually visit the 
homes and schools of the children in 
any city in the U.S.— Washington, D.C. 
is close enough—she would learn very 
quickly that our children /ive with 
problems of starvation and domination! 

Professor Brann accuses advocates of 
global education of elitism—then 
advertises her own elitist attitude by 
suggesting that such education should 
be restricted to ‘‘schools of advanced 
learning.’’ Perhaps unfortunately, my 
students have to live in the same world 
as, and be interdependent with, those 
who attend Professor Brann’s classes. 

Her third main section, Mastering 
Our Tradition, is an excellent dis- 
cussion/ definition of tradition, but has 
little to do with our tradition. Who are 
we? The philosopher-authors she cites 
belong to anyone who chooses to study 
them. As she notes earlier, the Chinese 
have studied Marx to notable effect. 

In this section, Professor Brann 
argues eloquently for the St. John’s 
curriculum— it could be Stringfellow 
Barr himself speaking here—and she 
reinforces the argument with an 
illustrative anecdote about Peace Corps 
training that Barr would have relished. 
Her story is the mirror image of the one 
created by Lederer and Burdick in The 
Ugly American. But the point, 
emphasized by Lederer and Burdick and 
conveniently omitted by Professor 
Brann, is that the politicians in The 
Ugly American and the ‘‘ practical’’ 
Peace Corps teachers at St. John’s 
lacked knowledge of other people’s cul- 
tures. No moral upheavals are needed; 
no reexaminations of responsibility for 
past injustices and future happiness are 
involved— only a recognition that St. 
John’s curriculum does not have a 


monopoly of either knowledge or 
wisdom. 

Professor Brann is a victim, however 
willing, of her institution’s interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘our.’’ Like Kenneth Clark, she 
seems to assume that civilisation is the 
exclusive property of the people—of a 
particular geographic region ranging 
from the east end of the Mediterranean 
(where Euclid codified the geometry of 
the -gyptian priests) to England (where 
Locke justified the middle class theory 
of property). 

Professor Brann concludes with an 
apt quotation from the Bible (Matthew 
5:13): ‘‘If the salt have lost his savor, 
wherewith will ye season it? Have salt in 
yourselves and have peace with one 
another.’’ I question, however, whether 
increasingly heavy doses of salt will 
solve either the problems of seasoning 
or world peace. 


A. Elgin Heinz 
San Rafael, CA 


Thanks for allowing me a chance to 
reply to Mr. Heinz’s letter. The fact of 
the matter is that I’m somewhat grati- 
fied that a reader would give so much 
serious thought to the article and that I 
see much in what he says. Of course | 
have much to say in return, and then, in 
turn, so would he. I wish I could meet 
him sometime so that we could get to 
the very bottom of what, I would guess, 
are deep but at least worthwhile diffi- 
culties. It would be a very Western 
conversation. 


Eva Brann, Member 
U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 
Send cards and letters to Editor, 
Exchange, CU/ACS, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 








Exchange invites its readers to re- 
ceive free copies of policy state- 
ments, special reports and analyses, 
discussion papers, and other materi- 
als prepared by the U.S. State De- 
partment. Simply fill in the card en- 
closed with this issue of Exchange, 
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